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Notes of the Week 


UCH the most important and _ satisfactory 
political feature of the week is the prac- 


tical certainty 


that 


the dreaded Repara- 


tions crisis has been surmounted. This has been 


achieved by Germany’s 


assent to the control 


of her finances and to the reform of her currency, as 


proposed by the Reparations Commission. 
has yielded for two reasons : 


Germany 
she was convinced that 


France was not bluffing, and she believes that the cash 
payments which France demands can be obtained by 


means of an outside loan. 


If no hitch occurs in the 


final negotiations between the Commission and Ger- 


many, the moratorium, granted conditionally, 


and 


fixing this year’s reparations payments at 720,000,000 
marks in gold and about twice that amount in kind, 
may be taken as confirmed. Although only a partial 
settlement, this is all to the good. The internal political 
crisis in Germany has also been surmounted, as a vote 


of no-confidence i in Dr. 


Wirth’s Government was de- 
feated in the Reichstag on Wednesday. 


We agree 


_ with Mr. Lloyd George in the belief that Dr. Wirth 
has been and is doing his best to comply with the 


Treaty of Versailles. 


The House is up after a particularly uneventful session 
which was not relieved by the colourless Budget of Sir 


Robert Horne. 


With its usual docility the House has 


listened to one or two speeches which the Prime Minis- 
ter has condescended to deliver to his faithful Commons. 
It has registered the whims and caprices of the Govern- 


ment in the habitual way. 


There have not even been 


any undue activities amongst the conspirators who 
almost blew up the present administration a few months 
back. The House of Commons will break the Entente 
with France, will break its pledges to the electorate, will 
break anything, in fact, provided it be left alone to con- 
> tinue its meaningtess existence until a General Election 


shall take place in the fullness of time. 


Ireland. No agreement, understanding, pact, bond, 
contract, covenant, or treaty is worth the price of a 
railway fare to Dublin. Let us define the boundaries of 
the Southern territories, the limits of their authority, 
and our international responsibility for the integrity of 
the island, and leave the Sinn Feiners to it. In this 
connexion it is pleasing to note that Sir James Craig 
is satisfied with our precautions for the protection of 
Ulster, and has said that ‘‘ on every reasonable request 
that they made for assistance in their struggle the Im- 
perial Government had come forward and helped them.” 


As an illustration of what the de Valera-Collins pact 
is worth it will be recalled that the terms of the Coali- 
tion between the anti-Treaty and the Treaty men pro- 
vided for fifty-seven seats for the latter and sixty-four 
for the former. Now we are told that the ten or 
twelve Labour candidates who do not care very much 
about either party are going to stand. The elaborate 
provisions for a majority of seven for the Collins party 
do not look as if they were going to be translated into 
effect. It looks, indeed, as if Mr. de Valera has 
handed Mr. Collins a sword in order that he may commit 
hari-kari in the best Japanese fashion. 


Since the Post Office and communications were 
handed over to the Provisional Government, news from 
the South of Ireland has been rigorously censored. As 
far as we can gauge the position from private accounts 
and an ordinary judgment, few of the institutions of a 
civilized Government remain. The Courts of law, if 
they exist at all, have no sway, nor is there even a police 
force. The melancholy series of outrages upon the 
estates and lives of Unionists in the South of Ireland 
have not been requited. The excuse for the compact 
between Messrs. de Valera and Collins was that ‘‘ stable 
conditions ” should be restored. We were informed by 
these leaders that that compact and that objective inter- 
preted the best feelings of Southern Ireland. If that 
be so Southern Ireland has been somewhat slow in giv- 
ing effect to its desires. From the day the agreement 
was concluded, conditions—if it is possible to make a 
comparison—have been progressively worse. Yet here 
is Mr. Churchill solemnly confabulating with men who 
have no more authority in Ireland than Lambert Simnel 
had in England after he became a scullion in Henry 
VII's kitchen. 


The constitution for which the Articles of Agreement 
provided has now been drafted and it is apparently in- 
tended that it should be submitted to the Irish ‘‘ elec- 
torate”’ this month. The Cabinet, however, is afraid 
to publish it for the examination of the British people 
and the Commons at Westminster. Is there something 
sinister in this? Has the Government endeavoured to 
purchase once more from Mr. Collins a support and 
goodwill which are purely theoretical by making further 
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concessions? If the ugly rumours be true we must look 
forward to the constitution being a Danegelt to de 
Valera. It would surely be unfortunate if a British 
Government of the twentieth century should seek to 
buy off enemies inspired by precedents culled from 
the less fortunate incidents in the history of this island 
before the Norman conquest. 


The restraint shown by the Ulster Government is 
quite surprising. Their territory has been invaded and 
yet there is no declared warfare between the North and 
the South. This country therefore owes a debt of 
gratitude to Sir James Craig and his colleagues which 
is too deep to be translated into words. In spite of 
reiterated prevarications and the most assiduous goad- 
ing, Ulster has kept her head and, we hope, the approba- 
tion of the whole civilized world. It used to be said by 
the father of the present Colonial Secretary that ‘‘ Ulster 
will fight and Ulster will be right.” Lord Randolph 
Churchill, even in his most imaginative moments, never 
anticipated the present situation. But if Ulster were to 
fight to-day she would not only have right on her side 
but the most complete moral justification. The dour 
forebodingss of the idealists about Ulster’s military lean- 
ings have proved entirely false. 


There has never been a more serious industrial dis- 
pute than the engineering dispute. Its reactions have 
affected every trade in the country. The shipbuilding 
trouble was settled by the men accepting the wage re- 
ductions demanded by the employers. Nor are there 
evidences of any surviving ill-will. But in the very 
yards in which the ships are built those men who make 
the engines have not settled their quarrel with the 
employers on the question of managerial functions. 
The position is therefore quite paradoxical. The 
organizations of the shipbuilding trade have not thought 
fit to raise the subtle issue which their brethren— 
employers and employed—in the engineering trade 
organizations find themselves incapable of settling. It 
is to be hoped not only that Sir Allan Smith has by this 
time learned a lesson in diplomacy but that the officials 
of other federations will profit by the lesson which he 
has demonstrated. It never pays to quibble over a 
formula of words. No satisfactory formula can ever 
be found to delimit with precision the functions of 
managerial control. In other trades this kind of 
impasse has been wisely avoided. Management on the 
one hand and service on the other are only rendered 
possible by observing those canons of tact—roughly 
known as give and take—which are not to be found in 
any statute or verbal formula. It is a pity that the 
question was ever allowed to drift to its present serious 
position, for it may baffle the ingenuity, even of a lawyer 
like Sir Allan Smith, to get out of it with a good grace. 


The dispute about managerial functions is not the 
most vital of the problems which will have to be solved. 
It is therefore all the more unfortunate that it has 
endured so long. When it is settled we will have to 
look forward to another protracted discussion about 
wages. The scale of the engineers remains so far un- 
altered, although the men will be working in the same 
yards. The public will be surprised that the wages 
issue was not raised simultaneously by the Shipbuilding 
Federation and the Engineering Federation. The 
explanation lies in the fact that the Engineering Federa- 
tion is an organization which affects all the engineering 
trades horizontally and of these only a portion are con- 
cerned with the building of ships. The weakness of 
this arrangement has become very apparent to the pub- 
lic, if not to the employers. If a better working 
arrangement between the two federations can be dis- 
covered, not only they but the men and the community 
will benefit. Some method must be discovered whereby 
any proposal that may be put forward may be com- 
municated to the whole trade, whether shipbuilding or 
any other, vertically. 
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The address delivered by Lord Cave on ‘ War C4 
and their Punishment ’ has excited extensive adula 
comment in legal circles. The subject is of interest j 
view of the Election promises of the Coalition E] — 
in 1918. Conscience undoubtedly demands that 
necessary cruelty, particularly to. defenceless 
should receive its appropriate penalty. The enue 
was considered at Versailles and the Treaty contained 
provisions dealing with the matter. Up to the presen 
however, the only effect has been the conviction of ae 
persons out of sixteen selected cases put forward by the 
Allies. What remedy does Lord Cave propose? ‘That 
‘* the Criminal Law of War ”—whatever that may be— 
should be codified and that the belligerents should pro- 
claim the list of offences for which they propose to exact 
retribution in the event of victory. This kind of non. 
sense may be attractive to subtle legal minds; but laws 
without sanctions are of no value, and we must reconcile 
ourselves to the fact that law and war are not reconcil- 
able. Law ends where war begins. The Proposition 
is almost too simple to be appreciated, but involved pro. 
posals such as that put forward by Lord Cave have the 
great drawback, that they prevent the more straight- 
forward country from throwing its full weight into a 
conflict at the appropriate moment. By too nice a re. 
gard for juridical points of international law we threw 
away many of our natural advantages in the recent 
hostilities. Our behaviour was not reciprocated, nor 
will it ever be. The sooner we clear our minds of cant 
on this matter the better. 


The Select Committee on Teachers’ Pensions js 
taking evidence. Lord Burnham, of course, was the 
most important witness and his evidence should be fol- 
lowed with attention. The main question put to him 
was this: ‘‘ Would you regard the taking back of the 
Government grant as a breach of faith?” Lord Burn- 
ham answered: ‘‘I think it partakes of the nature of 
sharp practice.” We await the Committee’s report 
with interest. 


We are not surprised that the disclosures made con- 
cerning the Rutenberg concession in Palestine have 
caused general protest and even indignation. The 
whole business strikes us as being indefensible. The 
terms of the concession itself are astounding—particu- 
larly the provision that makes the life of the conces- 
sion, which is practically an economic monopoly of all 
Palestine, extend to seventy years, the equivalent of 
about three generations. To begin with, there has 
been no proper publicity. British interests have been 
signed away in secret. The action of Sir Herbert 
Samuel, who is backed by the Colonial Office, in 
granting this blanket concession to a Russian Jew is 
made the more extraordinary by the fact that he 
appears to have turned down applications for much 
smaller concessions from British capitalists, on the 
ground that their consideration had to be deferred 
until the Peace Treaty with Turkey and the Mandate 
of the League of Nations were settled. How was it 
that Rutenberg’s far larger application was not de- 
clined in the same way? This affair clamours for the 
strictest investigation, and Parliament should insist on 
it. On Tuesday Mr. Churchill said in the House that 
he was ready to face the matter if it was necessary. 
It is necessary. Elsewhere we invite the Colonial 
Secretary, in whose hands are British interests in 
Mesopotamia as well as Palestine, to state his views 
on the demand of King Feisal of Irak for independ- 
ence. 


It is easy to give too much importance to the unrest 
that is said to be prevalent in Italy. That there ts 
trouble in some parts of that country, as in Bologna. 
is true, but as a whole Italy is tranquil, and the great 
majority of its people go about their business or their 
pleasure quite as usual. The local disputes, demon- 
strations and disturbances are caused by two factions. 
One of these consists of Communists, the other of the 
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an organization which came into existence 


Fascisti, 
d defeat the Communists at a time when 
ey seemed bent on the ruin of Italy. The 


isti n with worthy aims which they more or 
bot latterly have degenerated into a 
po faction as intransigent and even as tyrannous 
their opponents. To protect the peaceable citizens 
Si or Facta has directed that processions and public 
ps shall not be held at present. This is an act 
of prudence in the circumstances, and should excite 
no apprehensions. As for the Italian Communists it 
ay be noted that at Genoa they were completely 
cawitied and then disillusioned regarding Soviet prin- 
ciples, when they saw how numerous and costly were 
the toilettes of Madame Krassin. 


That all is far from well in Egypt was shown last 
week by the despatch of an urgent telegram from the 
Foreign Office to the Egyptian Government calling 
attention to the attacks on foreigners that have been 

oing on in Cairo and elsewhere during the last few 
i, but whose perpetrators have not been brought 
to book. The foreigners who have been the victims 
of these assaults were mainly British officials or sub- 
jects, some of whom were murdered. The Foreign 
Office protested against the inadequacy of the mea- 
sures taken to bring the authors of these crimes to 
justice, and stated that it held the Egyptian Govern- 
ment responsible for the payment of compensation in 
each case of a foreigner attacked, the amount of com- 
pensation being subject to review in London. Sarwat 
Pasha replied that compensation would be made, and 
that the Egyptian authorities were taking all possible 
steps to ferret out the criminals who, he declared, 
were a mere handful. The Egyptian authorities in 
question are the Department of the Interior, which 
is now entirely staffed by Egyptians. The Times 
Cairo correspondent states that while this Department 
has been extraordinarily successful in catching non- 
political criminals, it has not laid by the heels even 
one of those guilty of the attacks on the British. This 
sort of thing tells its own story, and needs no further 
comment. 


When the Pact of Peace was being agreed to at 
Genoa the representative of Lithuania entered a strong 
protest aginst the annexation of Vilna by Poland, but 
without affect, except in keeping the high-handed 
action of the Poles before the world, while at the same 
time reaffirming the unchanging attitude of the Lithu- 
anians. We understand, however, that an intimation 
has reached the Lithuanian Government that the chief 
Allied Powers have decided to accord de jure recogni- 
tion to Lithuania immediately, and that soon after- 
wards her claim to the possession of Memel will be 
considered by the Ambassadors’ Conference in Paris. 
It may be recalled that on June 16, 1919, the Allied 
and Associated Powers declared that the district of 
Memel had always been Lithuanian, that the majority 
of the population was Lithuanian in origin and speech, 
and that the port of Memel, though largely German, 
was the only sea outlet for Lithuania. Memel would 
be a considerable gain to Lithuania especially as re- 
gards communications, but Memel has nothing to do 
with the question of Vilna, which remains a danger to 
Europe. 


The Select Committee on performing animals has 
a wise restraint in its report. It has not gone so 

far as to prohibit the exhibition of trained animals, but 
recommends a continuance of perfect freedom, subject, 
of course, to adequate supervision of the conditions in 
which the training and performance are conducted. The 
strongest pressure had been brought by ‘‘ humanitari- 
ans” to influence the Committee in the direction of total 
Prohibition. Much as we dislike the kind of ‘‘ show” 
into which it was the business of the Committee to in- 


quire, we believe that dogmatic restrictions and prohibi- 
tions produce reactions more dangerous than the disease 
they are intended to suppress. The traditional function 
of the law in this country is to avoid those generalized 
inhibitions which characterize the legislation of less 
fortunate countries, and which total prohibition of any 
kind involves. The theory of English law has 
always been to punish an individual after he has com- 
mitted a specified crime. Thus we have been able to 
avoid the establishment and maintenance of a vast 
bureaucracy to invigilate and interfere with the com- 
munity lest any member of it should transgress some 
vague proposition. Unhappily, in recent years the 
Continental system has found favour in the eyes of the 
Government. It is satisfactory to observe that it will 
derive no encouragement from the report of the Select 
Committee on performing animals. 


On Derby day a geritleman was summoned to the 
West Ham Police Court and fined £10 for selling 
tickets in a sweepstake and for keeping an office “‘ to 
exercise therein a lottery not authorized by Parliament.” 
His associates were charged with aiding and abetting. 
It was given in evidence that this particular sweepstake 
had been organized annually in aid of the Provident 
Fund of the Billiard Professionals’ Organization and 
onetns epee to have been conducted openly and 
fairly. e Magistrate—Mr. Ratcliffe Cousins—made 
it quite clear that he administered the law with the 
greatest regret, having no alternative. The effect of 
his decision—and indeed of the well-established law— 
is to make the well-known and consecrated sweepstakes 
of Derby day impossible, for the circumstances of this 
particular sweepstake were identical with those of the 
Stock Exchange and London Clubs. Surely it is time 
to review the antiquated Gaming Acts. They are ridi- 
culous in more senses than one and deliberately encour- 
age roguery and evasion. Moreover, their spirit has 
been entirely misinterpreted. The Gaming Act of 1802 
was passed to prevent private persons from competing 
with Government lotteries ! 


The motor omnibus is to the poor man what a private 
car is to the rich. More and more do these vehicles 
tend to be used for the pleasure of a day’s “‘ outing” 
and the services instituted by the companies for excur- 
sions into the country are extremely popular. On fine 
days like these the competition to get on to the buses 
is very severe. While in commercial enterprises com- 
petition is a happy device, in social life it is hardly 
tolerable. Hence that refinement of civilization known 
as ‘‘ good manners,” intended to soften the rough edges 
of what would otherwise be a barbarous intercourse. 
When, however, it comes down to a question of getting 
on to a motor bus the polished man has not a social 
asset in good manners, but a liability. He is at the 
greatest disadvantage. May we therefore suggest to 
the motor bus companies that they should adopt the 
Parisian plan at crowded termini of having numbered 
tickets appended toa post, which prospective passengers 
may tear down in the order of their arrival, being ad- 
mitted to the conveyance in the order to which by 
priority they are entitled. The device is simple and 
should commend itself to a practical people. 

The North continues to play better cricket than the 
South. Yorkshire could only draw with Leicestershire 
recently, but they beat Cambridge after a level first 
innings. Roy Kilner is doing fine work for them all 
round and has evidently come on since we saw him last. 
Richmond, who has been bowling well for Notts, is the 
nearest thing to a good googly man in this country. 
Cambridge have a more than useful bowler in Mr. G. O. 
Allen and have already beaten two counties. They are 
not likely to lose by the slow play which has spoilt some 
winning chances on county grounds, and possibly im- 
proved some batting averages. 
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A GRAVE DANGER TO BRITISH 
SHIPPING 


ITHIN the next few weeks the United States 

W Merchant Marine Bill is expected to pass the 

House of Representatives and to be sent up to 
the Senate. It has been greatly delayed by the obstruc- 
tive tactics of two representatives from the Middle 
West, who are Democrats and object to the Bill on 
principle, but American opinion appears to regard its 
enactment ascertain. Mr. Lasker, the Chairman of the 
Shipping Board, puts the odds in its favour at 50 to 1, 
and the most cautious estimates give it a 3 to 1 chance 
of becoming law. It must therefore be taken quite 
seriously in this country, and the necessary reply to it 
should be carefully considered. 

The Bill in its present form proposes penal taxation 
on all foreign shipping using United States ports. Such 
shipping is to pay heavier customs duties on the goods 
which it imports, double port dues, and double tonnage 
dues ; it is also to pay a higher rate of income tax. The 
proceeds of this penal taxation are to be applied to sub- 
sidizing United States tonnage. Assistance is to be 
granted to American shipping in the form of differential 
railway rates on cargoes coming from or going to 
American shipping, in the payment of a direct subsidy 
of a certain number of cents per ton for each hundred 
miles travelled, varying from a small fraction of a cent 
to 2.6 cents in the case of a fast, first-class liner of the 
Mauretania type, on which this subsidy alone would 
amount to about £10,500 for the double trip, to Europe 
and back. A large construction fund is to be available 
for loans to firms desiring to build ships, the interest on 
which will be only 2 per cent., or less than half the 
economic rate. All Government agents, officials and 
cargoes will be required to make use of United States 
ships. The Bill contains provisions requiring 50 per 
cent. of the immigrants reaching the United States to 
travel in American vessels, and excluding foreign ship- 
ping from traffic between the United States and the 
Philippines. An official answer given by Mr. Harms- 
worth last month in the House of Commons estimates 
the value of the direct and indirect aid which Ameri- 
can shipping is thus to receive at 124 per cent. of the 
capital cost of the vessel. Certain provisions in the 
Bill are likely to be modified or dropped, but whatever 
the probable changes, the main fact remains—that dis- 
criminatory taxes are to be imposed on the shipping 
of friendly nations and devoted to the construction 
and operation of an American merchant service, to 
the injury of those nations. 

The arguments advanced for the Bill are as follows: 
It is urged that the enormous tonnage now in the 
hands of the American Government cannot be sold un- 
less special privileges are granted to those Americans 
who buy it and operate it. Only some two million tons 
out of 13,600,000 State owned tons have been disposed 
of, and a great part of the fleet is laid up, idle. The cost 
of the State fleet is estimated at £12,500,000 annually 
for maintenance and other charges, and the vessels are 
rapidly depreciating. It is claimed that American ship- 
ping cannot be worked in competition with British, as 
the cost of wages is 30 per cent. higher, of food 25 per 
cent. higher, and of construction 20 per cent. higher, 
while repair charges are also much heavier. It is held 
that the possession of a large merchant service, to pro- 
vide auxiliary vessels for the war fleet, is a necessity for 
American security, in view of the possibility of trouble 
with Japan, which has not been eliminated by the 
Washington Pacts. Further, a scheme which is calcu- 
lated to injure British shipping, commends itself to Irish 
and German influences and these are always strong in 
American politics. The statements regarding the cost 
of working American shipping in competition with 
British shipping have been traversed by some of the 
ablest experts. Thus the American Journal of Com- 
merce has pointed out that, ‘‘ except for the item of 
wages, there is no such difference in cost, assuming that 
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ships are being run on an economi : 
system.” teal and effective 

What should be the British attitude i 
There are two delusive arguments which ~ wed 
urged in this country as opiates. The first is that 
United States, being a continental people, will not be 
able to man the ships. It would be dangerous to a 
this view, which does not seem to rest on any solid 
foundation. The second is the fatalist argument, that 
subsidies always defeat themselves and that no great 
shipping industry can be built up with their aid. But in 
this case there are not only subsidies but differential 
railway rates and discriminatory taxation as well 
Historically it is quite untrue that subsidies necessarily 
fail. The Japanese merchant service, which so sow 
as 1890 had only 171,000 tons of shipping, has risen 4 
its present figure of 3,354,000 tons largely through 
State aid and encouragement at British expense. The 
German merchant service was built up from small 
beginnings, by subsidies, preferential railway rates, and 
pressure on emigrant traffic, to 5,500,000 tons before 
the war. 

British security and British solvency depend in large 
measure on a prosperous merchant service. In defence 
of that service, should it be attacked by discriminatory 
taxation and differential railway rates, the states of the 
Empire must be prepared to act and should make their 
intentions known as soon as possible. The doormat 
policy in this case may be suicidal. Very much has 
been sacrificed by this country to secure the good will 
of the United States—the position of the British Navy 
and the very integrity of the United Kingdom, now 
broken up by the creation of the Irish Free State. But 
there are limits beyond which the British peoples cannot 
go. Consultation between the Empire Governments is 
the first necessity. The policy which they should adopt 
should be one of reciprocity. If British shipping is 
exposed to discriminatory taxes, the shipping of the 
country which levies the taxes should be similarly taxed 
in British territories and ports. If British shipping is 
excluded from certain classes of trade as being ‘“‘ coast- 
wise,” the shipping of the countries which impose that 
ban should be excluded from all trade between British 
possessions. If our ships may not ply between the 
United States, Honolulu and the Philippines, then it is 
only fair that United States ships should not ply between 
Canada and Australia or between Australia and Eng- 
land. Much as most men would regret such legislation, 
it is a question of life and death to this country. The 
belief that the British are devoted to laissez faire is so 
ingrained in the United States that it is in large part 
responsible for the present Shipping Bill; and it would 
be well to remind the American public that circum- 
stances might arise which would compel the British 
peoples to a radical change of policy. 

Mere expostulation will effect nothing in the case of 
a scheme which, as that great British shipping authority, 
Sir Norman Hill, has said, seeks to keep “‘ all inter- 
national trade with the United States for vessels under 
the American flag.” Other nations will most certainly 
retaliate, as there is no country which will willingly sur- 
render its shipping and submit to what all fair-minded 
men must feel is grave injustice. It cannot be alleged 
that United States trade has suffered under present 
conditions. It has expanded with extraordinary 
rapidity. But that trade will certainly be affected by 
the retaliation which will follow on the enactment of the 
new Bill or the impoverishment which will be the sequel 
in this country, if the British merchant service is crippled 
and driven from United States ports. Great Britain 
would be so damaged that she would not be able to pay 
either the interest or the principal of her debt to the 
United States, and the rate of exchange—which depends 
ultimately on the balancing of trading accounts—would 
rise so sharply against American goods as to drive them 
from British markets. It seems an odd way of inaugu- 
rating a new world of ‘‘ moral disarmament” to 
the ruin of a debtor and a customer. 
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MR. CHURCHILL AND KING FEISAL 


T is the policy of the Government with re- 
We East—or rather to those 


parts of it which may be called the British 
Middle East? The question is being brought very 

‘ftly and pointedly to the front at this moment by 
swi fam One is the Rutenberg concession, which 
ts s Palestine and its future; the other is the 
gravely affect: h 
Gemand put forward by King Feisal for the complete 
‘ndependence of Irak or Mesopotamia. These countries 
a own from the Turks at an immense cost of blood 
and treasure by the British, whose right to them there- 
fore was fundamentally that of conquest. Since the 
Armistice many millions of money have been poured 
into Mesopotamia, while smaller but still considerable 
sums have been spent on Palestine. The insurrection 
in Mesopotamia in 1920 led to further loss of life. Mean- 
while the British right of conquest had been modified 
by the Mandates, and Britain now holds Palestine and 
M ia as the mandatory of the League of Na- 
tions. Behind the Mandates lie promises made by the 
Government to the Arabs who co-operated with the 
British troops in Palestine and Syria, and the declara- 
tion publicly issued by the Government, jointly with 
that of France, in 1918, which stated that it was the 
intention of these two Governments to encourage and 
assist the formation of indigenous Governments in 
Syria and Mesopotamia. In accordance with her own 
ideas, France has kept her word as regards Syria by 
constituting some half-a-dozen indigenous Governments 
under a Governor-General and a central authority, 
which is in direct touch with the French Foreign Office. 
Thanks to Pan-Arab propaganda there has recently 
been a good deal of unrest in Syria, yet when we con- 
sider the extreme and very real tribalism, with its in- 
yeterate feuds and animosities, that prevails not in 
Syria alone but throughout the whole Arab world, we 
must admit that there is much to be said for the policy 
of France towards the Arabs. British policy, so far 
as it has gone, has had a different orientation, par- 
ticularly touching Mesopotamia. 

During the winter of 1920-21, the British Govern- 
ment showed in a highly s gnificant manner its point 
of view respecting the countries in the Middle East 
which had been mandated to Britain. It transferred 
them from the purview of the Foreign Office to that 
of the Colonial Office, of which Mr. Winston Churchill 
was—and is—the head. And with Palestine and 
Mesopotamia went certain parts of Arabia, already 
British or allied to Britain by treaties, as well as a sort 
of supervision of the political relations of the Arabs in 
the rest of Arabia. Mr. Churchill took charge of 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and more or less all Arabia— 
in fact, the ‘‘ Arab Empire,’’ less Syria, which had 
been the dream of Feisal and the Pan-Arabs, whether 
Arab or British. In this article we shall not discuss 
Palestine and the Rutenberg concession, but we may 
note that Mr. Churchill, on coming into office, found 
a Government established and functioning in Palestine 
under Sir Herbert Samuel, who had been appointed 
High Commissioner some seven or eight months be- 
fore. Mr. Churchill attempted no change there, but 
turned his attention to Mesopotamia, where British 
money was still being poured out in floods. There 
was a great outcry about it, and the first thing he set 
himself to do was to reduce this heavy expenditure. A 
most excellent idea! He saw, fancied he saw, or had 
it suggested to him—the last hypothesis we are in- 
clined to think the most likely—that there was an 
instrument for effecting this improvement ready to hi; 
hand. This was the Emir Feisal, who had led the 
Arabs in the war, been installed afterwards as head 
of a native administration in Damascus by Lord Allenby, 
and had figured as King of Syria until he was put 
down by France. As things were, he was discontented 
and a source of trouble to the British Government—but 
make him ruler over Mesopotamia, which was said to 
be ready to welcome him, and a single stroke of policy 


would satisfy him, please the Mesopotamians, and re- 
lieve the pressure on the British taxpayer. f 
Rather more than a year ago Mr. Churchill held a 
conference at Cairo on the British Middle East, and it 
was decided that Feisal should be king. Of course 
this was Mr. Churchill’s doing. Besides the reasons 
already given for this, Mr. Churchill, who is at once 
sympathetic and idealistic, was probably touched by 
the hopes of an Arab renascence. In any case, Feisal 
was sent to Baghdad as the nominee of Britain, and 
after what was in reality a mock consultation of 
Mesopotamian notables, was crowned king under 
British auspices. This could mean nothing but that 
he accepted the Mandate. Now he is repudiating it. 
This, unfortunately, is Feisal all over; this is his re- 
cord. There is evidence that he tried to compromise 
with the enemy when the war was going badly for the 
Allies. Later he agreed to work with France 
in Syria, and kicked over the traces. Worst 
of all, from the standpoint of British inter- 
ests, which primarily concern us, he and other 
Pan-Arabs were at the bottom of the insurrection in 
1920 that cost Britain so much. Some of the leaders 
and instigators of that rebellion actually accompanied 
him as his advisers when he went to be enthroned king. 
It is not a nice story, but it is true. And now Feisal 
wants to be independent, to negotiate a treaty with 
Britain on an equal footing. But he still asks for the 
assistance of Britain! What kind of assistance? 
Military force or money? These are the only things 
that count vitally in the East, whether Near, Middle 
or Far; and we do not believe that the British people are 
in the mood to give either of them to an independent 
Feisal. What, we wonder, is Mr. Churchill going to 
do about it? Surely the time has come for an authori- 
tative statement of Government policy on the subject. 


A FOOT NOTE FOR LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


AVING made the ownership of daily news- 

papers much more amusing than the owner- 

ship of a string of race-horses, Lord Northcliffe 
complains that wealthy amateurs are tempted into it. 
From the beginnings of y flotation and of 
democratic politics the control of that which influences 
public opinion was alluring enough to those whose 
career depends on public opinion; and sixty years ago 
men like the notorious Baron Grant were attracted 
to journalistic enterprise by the prospect of its utility to 
their schemes. But Lord Northcliffe, while increas- 
ing its utilitarian possibilities, made the ownership of 
newspapers a great game, and there is a certain 
naiveté in his surprise that more and more rich 
amateurs should wish to play at it. 

Among other of his achievements was a certain de- 
ceptive simplification of the business and game of 
owning newspapers. The journals on which Baron 
Grant cast covetous eyes, however promising as means 
of putting an edge on financial or political axes of the 
owners, were formidable and remote from the plain 
man. Produced according to a monotonous routine 
and a highly conventional scale of values, they had a 
pompous professionalism written all over them, and 
seemed to offer but few chances for the intrusion of 
the amateur owner’s individuality. The new papers, 
on the other hand, were given the look of things pro- 
duced by laymen, though actually the production of 
these new papers demanded an organization far more 
complicated, a technique much more difficult to ac- 
quire, a flair much less common. The eager accept- 
ance of popular tastes and standards, the discovery of 
human interest, the cheery Philistine denial that men 
and women were in fact concerned about the matters 
which the older journalism assumed to be their constant 
anxiety, the welcome given to the amateur contributor 
with a fresh notion or any sort of notoriety, the deve- 
lopment of gossip and of interviews and of chit-chat 
encouraged the amateur of means to believe that here 
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were no high mysteries but matters in which he could 
judge as shrewdly as the next man. A larger public 
to influence, ampler gains, a simpler-seeming pastime : 
no wonder Lord Northcliffe’s amateurs were more anxi- 
ous than ever to obtain control of newspapers. 

We cannot unreservedly join in his lamentations over 
what has followed. The ownership of newspapers by 
wealthy amateurs is not inevitably harmful, and there 
may be circumstances in which only an owner will'ng 
to take the amateur’s view can carry a good paper 
through adversity. Nor is the control of a newspaper, 
for all its heavy demands on the judgment of those in 
charge of it, so difficult that only men with a life- 
time’s experience of professional journalism -+an hepe 
for success in it. The trouble is that the millionaire 
who comes into journalism has not only a way out of it, 
but an inclination to bolt for that exit when the last 
instalment of the price of experience becomes due. Of 
the great business principles enunciated by him in other 
places, almost the only one that Fleet Street hears is 
that about the advisability of cutting losses. Just 
when, like William Blake’s fool, he is near to becoming 
wise by persistence in folly, he loses patience and nerve, 
and the paper, perhaps after some final and damaging 
endeavours to make it popular by destroying its 
traditional characteristics, is either passed on to an- 
other wealthy amateur or is shut down. 

The amateur owner’s losses are his private af‘air, 
and he is apt to suppose that what he has done to the 
paper is equally a matter for his commercial conscience. 
What he forgets, and what should be ruthlessly 
brought home to him, is that every good paper, every 
paper that was good till he got hold of it, counts, or has 
counted, among national assets. The prestige of e 
journal, acquired by years of toil after accuracy and 
promptitude in setting forth the news and by a jealous 
guarding against improper influence, ought in the 
national interest to be preserved in order that it may 
give weight to political or other argument for the 
common good. He who dissipates that prestige may 
or may not be squandering his own money, with which 
we have nothing to do, but is certainly and very culp- 
ably spoiling an instrument whereby some considerable 
section of the public was instructed and inspired. He 
who rescues that prestige when it is damaged, restores 
it and builds it up, is doing a national service. Truth 
and wisdom have no such immediately recognizable 
intrinsic value as to secure general acceptance inde- 
pendently of men’s opinion of the means by which they 
are conveyed, and we simply cannot afford to have any 
of the few trusted agencies for their dissemination in- 
jured or scrapped while a wealthy amateur has his two, 
three or four years’ game, unless he means to stay on 
as an owner of newspapers and profit by his experi- 
ences. Not even Lord Northcliffe can set up a barrier 
against the admission of wealthy amateurs to Fleet 
Street; but their exit should not be made too easy. It 
is very desirable that it should be made impossible for 
any man who has gone into journalism merely for a 
flutter to walk out of Fleet Street without public re- 
proach. It is very necessary that some who play at 
this game should be made to understand that the con- 
duct, which means the continued existence, cf a news- 
paper is not a matter between themselves and those 
they employ, but that there is a third and still more 
interested party to it, the public—a public which has 
been robbed of organs of expression and will visit 
waste of its moral assets with strong disapproval. 


@ Beginning with the first issue on July 1 of the 
new volume the SATURDAY REVIEW will 
be enlarged. -Among other new features of 
literary interest will be a weekly series of short 
stories in which opportunity will be given for 
comparing the work of the new and less well- 
known school of writers with that of authors of 
established reputation. Further particulars will 


be announced in the course of the next few 
weeks. 


BOTTOMLEY 


By Fitson Younc 


HE trial and sentence of Horatio . 
| i hope, have a purging and connate will, 
English public life. It was time it was ae 
clear that men who use a great public position in ye 
to rob and defraud the unfortunate people who 2 er 
them do so at very heavy risks; and Bottomley’s Prison 
years will make that clear. Only some such result pi 
justify the horrid business that was despatched at = 
Old Bailey on Monday last. I have seen many onnithe 
condemned to death, but never, black as their ction 
may have been, without a painful sense of the mise 
and tragedy inherent in man’s attempt to occupy rd 
place of justice with regard to his fellow men. And 
the sentence on Bottomley was worse than a death 
sentence. To imprison this moral pirate, but physical 
jelly of a man, who had lived softly and easily all his 
life; to take this vast plausible creature, with his win. 
ning manner and his wonderful powers of Oratory and 
persuasion, away from the environment in which these 
qualities have any value, to disfigure him, clothe him 
in grotesque raiment, and plant him in a convict cell 
is to perform a terrible act of destruction. It seems 
to me that it would be better to kill such a man out- 
right, than to doom him to the degradation of prison 
life. It is not the prison that is dreadful, but im- 
prisonment. Moralists and hygienists may talk as they 
like as to the wholesome effects of punishment and the 
benefits of prison fare; but to a man of sixty-three, who 
has made the world his wash-pot and lived on cham- 
pagne, the change is liable to come too late. I heard 
a great many people at the Old Bailey congratulating 
themselves and each other on this happy issue of the 
trial. I can only say that my own desire was to flee, 
as from the blood-stained arena, from the place where 
one had seen so terrible and majestic an act performed, 
and to envy the blindfold eyes of justice that could not 
see the shame that descended on that massive, venerable 
countenance as it fronted the concentrated gaze of the 
pack; the pack that would have cheered the sinner if he 
had succeeded in evading the net that was so inevitably 
woven about him. 

‘* That sword would fall from its scabbard,”’ said 
Mr. Bottomley, in his address to the jury on Friday 
week, ‘‘ if you were to find me guilty ’’; but when the 
fatal word was spoken the sword still rested securely 
in its place, and the quiet, smooth machinery moved to 
its dread finality. This speech of Mr. Bottomley’s 
was undoubtedly a moving affair, and if a verdict had 
been taken immediately afterwards, I doubt not that 
he would have been acquitted, or at any rate that the 
jury would have disagreed. As it was, it evaporated 
like some pungent, volatile essence that has been spilled 
upon the ground. Saturday and Sunday intervened; 
and on Monday what of his poor defence had been 
left by Mr. Humphreys to dispose of was wiped out by 
the lucid charge of Mr. Justice Salter to the jury. 
Little reason indeed had the audience who looked on at 
these proceedings to congratulate themselves. The 
only people who had any right to do so were Mr. 
Travers Humphreys, who performed a most difficult 
and disagreeable task with an ability which will secure 
for him a high place in the future, and the judge, who 
so quietly, so courteously, so impartially and so firmly 
held the scales of justice in his hand. 

A great deal has been said and written about Mr. 
Bottomley’s wonderful ability as a lay lawyer; but in 
fact his conduct of this case was not conspicuous for 
ability. He seemed to have lost grip, and his memory 
to be not what it once was. He made a fatal slip, for 
example, in stating that at the time of these defalca- 
tions he was a rich man; forgetting that he had made 
an affidavit in exactly the contrary sense to the Official 
Receiver. He had obviously prepared an impressive 
speech to be made from the dock before he was sen- 
tenced; but he knew so little of the procedure at crim- 
inal trials as to be unaware of the fact that the 
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in which a convicted person is called upon 
if he has anything to say for himself why 
the court should not give him sentence, applies only to 
rosecutions for felony and not for misdemeanour. It 
oe an added touch of tragedy to see him thus taken 
by surprise and deprived of the last opportunity of 
making an impression on the public. To such a man 
silence is extinction; and it was the fact that he had to 
sit silent in the dock while the remorseless tones of the 
judge placed the facts of his ill-doing before the jury, 
that he had to stand silent while the fateful question 
was asked and the fateful answer given, and to stand 
silent while the judge heaped upon him the punishment 
that perhaps his sins deserved. 

It was a swift ending, like that of the bull who, after 
a brave fight stands for a moment snorting in the 
arena, the beflowered banderillos of his enemy sticking 
in his neck, before he falls with a thud. Or it was like 
seeing an old horse pole-axed—but pole-axed for being 
a horse and for doing no other than that which his 
nature bade him to do. Bottomley was constitution- 
ally incapable of going straight about money. He 
had many good qualities, but all were vitiated by this 
constitutional defect; and nothing, I imagine, would 
eradicate it. Otherwise, to a man of his ability every- 
thing had been possible; and it is the tragedy of such 
a career that it comes to grief not so much because the 
man is baser or wickeder than other men, but because 
society does not know how to use him. If he had been 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer the few millions a 
year of which he might have robbed the country would 

robably have been saved several times over by the 
ability of his financial dispositions; although I think 
it is better that things should be as they are, and that 
we should pay the cost of having honest Chancellors of 
the Exchequer instead of easing our pockets by hand- 
ing over our national destinies to a Bottomley. 

We shall hear him again—once in the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal, and once, perhaps, at the bar of the House 
of Commons—before he passes into the grey, monastic 
silence of the convict prison. But the magic will have 
gone from his voice; the bubble is burst. Bottomley’s 
survival of his punishment would be a high testimonial 
to him and to the Prison Commissioners. 
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ON THE CARE OF PICTURES 


By TANCRED BoRENIUS 


HE subject of the proper care of pictures is one 
| which frequently crops up in public or private dis- 
cussion and on which one hears widely different 
views expressed. That popular ignorance and preju- 
dice about these questions should be what they are is 
scarcely to be wondered at, seeing that the hygiene 
of pictures is a hardly less complex problem than that 
of the human body. But unlike the human patient, the 
picture will always be there to keep alive an interest in 
the success with which its insidious diseases have been 
treated. 

Anybody who has ever watched an experienced re- 
storer in the act of cleaning a picture can bear witness 
to the extraordinary fascination which attaches to such 
an operation. What takes place in a normal case is 
that he removes the old varnish from the picture, 
working with a pad of cotton wool held in each hand: 
one, with which the picture is frictioned first, contain- 
ing a solvent—methylated spirit—-with a little turpen- 
tine; and the other, which is subsequently passed over 
the portions of the picture which have been first rubbed 
with the other pad, containing turpentine only: the 
idea being that the methylated spirit acts upon the 
varnish, while the turpentine washes it off, at the same 
time neutralizing any continued effects of the solvent. 
As this operation proceeds, and one or more strata of 
old, discoloured varnish are removed, you gradually 
see the authentic tints of the picture, emerging as if 
from a mist, the parts of the picture which have not 


yet been touched contrasting in the most curious 
fashion with those which have. When the varnish has 
been removed—and I am here only talking of mastic 
varnish, the removal of the incredibly hard copal varnish 
being a very different business—there comes the turn 
of the old, discoloured retouchings: the removal of 
these is effected in various ways, a particularly thrilling 
one to the onlooker being the use of a penknife or 
steel scraper. A filling-in of the spots thus laid bare, 
and subsequent varnishing complete the work of re- 
storation. 

It is obvious that in the procedure here briefly 
sketched, a very important matter is to know when you 
have got to where the artist himself left off working at 
the picture, and more especially to beware of interfe- 
ing with the thin strata of freely diluted colours, known 
as glazes, upon which the effect of a great many pic- 
tures depends. There exists, unfortunately, a lengthy 
and growing list of pictures which afford the proof of 
restorers, now and in the past, not having known when 
to stop; and I may here remark that people often loosely 
talk of a picture having been ‘‘ re-painted ’’ when it 
should really be described as over-cleaned. But whilst 
this is so, it is undoubtedly also the case that a great 
deal of nonsense is frequently talked about the injury 
done the pictures by cleaning them. The warm and 
mellow ‘‘ Gallery ’’ tone, given to pictures by old, 
yellowed varnish, has so endeared itself to people’s 
eyes, that they refuse to believe that the old pictures 
did not always look like that. But sometimes incon- 
trovertible facts teach a very different lesson. Some 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, there was discovered 
in the Scuola di San Rocco at Venice—you may still see 
it there to-day—a portion of a frieze by Tintoret, which 
had been folded back against the wall when first placed 
in situ, because of being too long for the available 
space: the colours of this fragment had retained their 
original freshness, and the contrast in tone between this 
fragment and the remainder of Tintoret’s paintings in 
the same building is simply amazing. Again, as Sir 
Charles Holmes reminded us a little while ago, a 
formidable outcry was raised against the administra- 
tion of the National Gallery in 1853, when it was alleged 
that Claude Lorrain’s ‘ Embarkation of St. Ursula,’ 
and Canaletto’s ‘ View of the Scuola della Carita in 
Venice,’ had been irretrievably injured by drastic 
cleaning : witness after witness came forward to give 
evidence to this effect, with the solitary exception of 
one painter, Clarkson Stanfield. And I do not suppose 
that anybody, now that the inevitable ‘‘ toning ’’ pro- 
cess of nearly seventy years has quietly and unobtru- 
sively taken place, would ever from the pictures them~ 
selves hit upon the idea that they were once declared 
to be ruthlessly flayed. 

One form of picture disease which is particularly 
ravaging in its effect is that which springs from use of 
the medium known as bitumen—a medium which is 
productive of a certain richness of tone, but which has 
the property of never quite drying and as it were run- 
ning amok amongst the layers of pigment, decomposing 
them and causing the formation of a network of fis- 
sures and cavities. Visitors to the Louvre have a con- 
stant reminder of the disastrous effect of this medium 
in Ingres’s celebrated portrait historique of Cheru- 
bini, over whose head Euterpe extends her hand: in 
this picture, which was painted in 1842, the head of the 
Muse is now, owing to the use of bitumen, reduced into 
a horribly disfigured ruin. The bitumen-disease is one 
from which a great many English pictures of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are suffering: Sir 
Joshua, whose fondness for experimenting in mediums 
is well known, was very partial to bitumen, and his 
beautiful ‘ Holy Family’ in the National Gallery was 
for a long time a tragic memento of his use of it. The 
successful way in which this picture some years ago 
was won back to an artistic existence may be quoted 
as an easily-tested substantiation of the claim by re- 
storers now to be able to remedy even the mischief 
caused by this most destructive of mediums. 
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The problem of how to take care of water-colours is 
one with which a great number of people are con- 
stantly faced. Which colours keep better than others, 
which conditions of light water-colours should be kept 
in, are questions which have been the subjects of a 
great deal of discussion and experiment. For the 
practical purposes of the average private house the 
best course appears to be a very simple one—to be 
careful that water-colours are never exposed to the 
sun, but otherwise to keep them in a good light. 
Again, the phenomenon of the touches of white body 
colour going black in gouache paintings and old draw- 
ings must be an experience which is no novelty to a 
great many people: it is due to the conversion of the 
white carbonate into the black sulphide of lead. For- 
tunately, there exists a very simple remedy for this: 
the application on the darkened spots of a solution of 
peroxide of hydrogen, which has the effect of oxidiz- 
ing the black sulphide into the white sulphate of lead. 
This application can be effected in various ways, and 
in a sense is comparable in its result to the trans- 
formation from a photographic negative to a positive. 

On the whole, picture-owners will do well always to 
bear in mind that the factors which are at work within 
a painted canvas or panel are many and elusive, and 
that even a frequently recommended and seemingly 
innocuous operation may be fraught with considerable 
jisks. It used, for instance, to be thought that it was 
a perfectly safe thing to wash varnished oil pictures 
with soap and water: whereas general opinion among 
experts is now veering round to the view that this 
should never be done, as the water or soap in penetrat- 
ing into cracks may be a source of endless trouble. 
Whenever a picture is of potential value, and its con- 
dition gives cause for concern, the only safe thing to 
do is to get hold of the best expert assistance possible. 
If practicable, it is often a satisfactory plan to go toa 
good restorer of the country to the school of which a 
picture belongs, as technical traditions and professional 
secrets tend to be geographically circumscribed. It 
is in the nature of things that an English restorer, 
whose practice confronts him with bitumen-torn 
eighteenth and nineteenth-century canvases, should 
gain a different experience from that of an Italian 
restorer, who has to deal with primitive panels, painted 
in tempera on a gold background. It has been my 
good fortune to come into contact with experienced 
restorers in many lands, some of them dead—like 
Signor Luigi Cavenaghi, whose studio at Milan was a 
most delightful rendezvous of connoisseurs and col- 
lectors from near and far, or Mr. S. W. Littlejohn, of 
the British Museum, master-resuscitator of old draw- 
ings—and others still successfully at work: and the 
admiration with which their skill inspires me is pro- 
portionate to my sense of how difficult it is of attain- 
ment and how rarely one comes across it. 


DERBY DAY 
By James AGATE 


OT coronation alone exalts our English Kings. 

| \ One day in each year their people invest them 
with new authority, and that day is Derby 

Day. To bowl along the Epsom Course, smiled upon 
and smiling, is the veritable enthronement. It were a 
misfortune if ever England’s King should prove un- 
punctual in this prized respect. His Majesty had no 
horse in this year’s Derby. Affectionately his people 
bid him seek this particular victory and ensue it. On 
this day of days we are all Englishmen together, dis- 
carding individual clouts for a livery of common 
good-fellowship. In those few seconds, threadbare as 


we reckon time, in which a little bunch of horses 
climbs the hill, rounds the dread corner and lengthens 
to a predestined string, the whole Empire is linked in 
How many, this week, have thought 


a single interest. 
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on Calcutta who else had spared no thought ? 
sea a home-coming Prince has listened-in. 

the world the folk who are our kin have s 
poetry unawares—‘‘ At Epsom—now! ”’ 

There was nothing we did not 
Wednesday’s performers. St. Louis 
= pleased. Pondoland 

is off- ; he might run, and then : 

might not. This uncertainty had, the pk. 
Friday; ‘‘ thrown the market into a chaotic oa 
(There is, if you please, a market in these matters !) In 
the happier event De Mestre was as confident of his 
charge’s ability to reverse his recent three-lengths’ 
defeat at the heels of St. Louis as Descamps pretends 
to be of Carpentier’s power to avenge that three- 
rounds’ licking. The course would suit Re-echo: 
Tamar, the ‘“‘ Manton colt,’’ had been notorious] 
backward at Newmarket; Bucks Hussar should be 
less easy to beat than on the Knavesmire; Donoghue 
was to have the mount on Captain Cuttle. But the 
wise man cares not a fig for these things. He plumps 
for the name that likes him, scorning the methods of 
the stay-at-home who, in office or club, scribbles on 
bits of paper and gazes, blear-eyed, at the tape. Our 
layman takes his fortune with an equal grace, and, 
the Downs behind him, forgets the very names of 
those he doted on. Where are the horses of yester- 
year? The Joker—was he called so?—is dead. Does 
Millais draw a cab? Perchance, like Erin-go- 
bragh,’’ he earns a king’s ransom? Two noble pas- 
sions are at work here: the love of the horse and the 
love of gambling. Let none deny that these are 
noble. All plastic beauty is in the horse, the great 
adventures of life are but gambles. Away with the 
cant that racing has to do with improving the breed 
of horses! If it has, the greater cause for pity. ‘‘ Le 
temps ne fait rien a l’affaire,’’ said Moliére in another 
connexion. The sum of seconds and fractions of 
seconds in which this race is run is of the least im- 
portance. Had the horse proved unfeasible, your true 
sportsman would have made shift with the tortoise. 
‘* Carapace,’’ we should be reading, ‘‘ has developed 
a surprising turn of speed, whilst Crustacea, if not 
flurried at the start, is much ‘ expected’ by her 
aquarium.”’ 

He is neither philosopher nor poet who, on Derby 
Day, thinks too deeply on the racing. Mewed up in 
that stale prison, the Grand Stand, the notables see 
nothing save each other, and that of which they can 
afterwards read in the newspapers. They get the 
momentary thrill of the finish, but know nothing of the 
high meridian joy of spending a day with the great 
English past. The price you pay is contact with im- 
mediate riff-raff, and eke a pocket picked. These be 
trifles. Of the first race I, perched in imagination 
on the dickey of an old-world drag—actually the hind- 
most ledge of a lordly char-4-banc—see nothing. For 
the second I stroll to the short-distance starting gate, 
where the crowd, thinning ever so slightly, has room 
to peel its oranges. ‘‘ Six for fourpence, better than 
wine,’’ urge vendors who have never looked upon the 
grape. How good, under the sun, are the careless 
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gifts of God! One can touch the horses here and 
note their pride. Even a selling-plater has his self- 
respect. Their riders, too, are seen to be of authentic 


littleness. Is it possible that in years to come they 
will swell to mean magnificence in snuggery and bar- 
parlour? The horses away, we take an idle step in 
their wake. Little it matters how their fortunes fare, 
down below, by that self-important, money-grub- 
bing stand. In our sight they had been equal. Next 
I make my way across the course, put a leg over the 
barrier, and slip into the common heart. Here a 
gipsy calls me ‘‘ pretty fellow ’’; her man, on his back, 
unmusically hymns the heavens. Strip them, and how 
little would they resemble the Adam and Eve who, from 
the walls of Hampton Court, look down upon our time. 
But on these Downs we are free of the trammels of the 
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artist, Mabuse or another, and all the better for that | There is no food in the world so good for man, so 


Now the coker-nut shies, candid 
«~e tipster who, enlightening others, himself can- 
We are to earth now, to credulity, 
pot the common vision of the late W. P. Frith, 
Royal "Academician and Immortal. We are hocussed, 
surrounded by the language, as Lord Randolph said, 
not of the Derby but of the Hoax. Idly I note a book- 
maker, whose board promises prices curiously gener- 
ous. St. Louis at tens, Tamar at twenties, Psycho- 
logy at fifties ! The last he calls Fizzology, outrivalling 
in felicity his own ingenious ‘‘ Lord of Burglary. 
Suddenly, and with the deftness of a Lupino Lane, he 
dives with bag and baggage through his screen of tin- 
selled, claret-coloured paper. In ten seconds the de- 
frauded pack is in full cry. Later, I hear that the 
lice have rescued him and given him sanctuary. 
Though your bookie be painted one way like a sporting 
od, the other way he’s a shabby fellow. Onward I 
o. Now stride I knee-deep into flowering broom, that 
most English of Nature’s decorations. At the top of 
the hill a couple of gipsies’ nags, turned loose in the 
gorse, rehearse for my benefit a scene from Rosa Bon- 
heur. Overhead, ten thousand feet up, some airman 
blazons with feathery smoke the pale blue vault. He 
turns and twists, and the drifting advertisement is com- 


freedom. 


plete. This is indeed England. Yet, look you, mock 
s not... 
. They’re off! A brute of little worth leads; the 


noble fellow who carries my stake is second. ‘‘ Do 
bravely, horse! for wot’st thou whom thou movest ?’’ 
As they disappear round the bend I cut once more 
across the furze to see a little flurry of man and beast, 
no bigger than a pin’s head, fly past the post shrunk 
to the dimensions of a needle. Across the valley comes 
a distant cheer. They know the winner in London be- 
fore | know it here, on the actual Downs. My slug- 
gish fancy, the high-sounding Tamar, lacked guts; he 
was content with second place. ‘‘ Captain Cuttle,’’ I 
. take to be, though a victorious, yet a plebeian name! 
The way home lies between hedges decked in white 
lilac, slashed with the golden embroidery of laburnum. 
This is the wear of an English bride, and 
the hawthorn is in her hair. The children cheer as we 
were a wedding procession. And so we are, wedded 
tc our love of home. At Tooting Broadway I catch a 
glimpse of the world’s worst statue, and note that to 2 
witless street has been accorded the name of Voltaire. 
Dear England! I fall into a reverie and muse upon a 
better-ordered world in which Derby Day shall be recog- 
nized by those on high, and graced by the bestowal of 
appropriate Honours. Geniality then shall come by its 
own. The race-horse owner, trainer, jockey shall be 
ennobled; even the tipster and the sporting journalist 
shall not be overlooked. On my shoulder I feel the not 
unmerited accolade; in my ear sounds the dream-ex- 
pected ‘‘ Rise, Sir. ” But it is only the driver 
announcing, with a tap, that we are back again in 
Leicester Square. 


DIET AND LONGEVITY 


The interest shown by our readers in this subject has 
induced us to invite Mrs. Forbes to develop some of 
her highly unconventional views at greater length. 


I. Some Facts Asout WINE 
By M. K. Forses 


HERE is no subject in the world about which 
people, generally, know so little as wine. In- 
toxicating beverages have come in for a great 
deal of criticism lately, and the tendency seems to be 
to sweep them out of existence. They are condemned 


only because they contain a large percentage of alcohol. 
In its pure state alcohol is undoubtedly bad, and in 
beer and whisky it is worse than in its pure state. But 
not all forms of alcoholic beverages are injurious. 


necessary to the brain, and so essential to life as alcohol 
in the particular form known as wine. My purpose is 
chiefly to prove its value by its results, as compared 
with the results of other alcoholic drinks which are not 
good. The generally accepted error of grouping all 
intoxicants under one head, and labelling them fatal to 
the human system, is one of the greatest mistakes we 
have ever made. Some alcoholic drinks, chiefly beer 
and whisky, are destructive to brain and body, not 
because of the alcohol contained in them, but on ac- 
count of the other elements combined with it. It may 
be puzzling to understand how the same spirit can be 
good in one case, and bad in another. It is one of 
the mysteries of chemistry, but so it is. Take salt, for 
example. It is a compound of sodium and chlorine; 
both are deadly in their simple state. Combined under 
certain conditions they make salt which is not deadly 
at all, but very necessary to health. So alcohol in 
wine is not deadly, but an elixir of life, and it is 
matter for regret that it ever came to be associated 
with, and supplanted by, baser spirits. Whisky and 
beer are deadly to life and mentality for a very evident 
reason; wine, on the contrary, is one of the few life- 
preserving foods we have, and we would be cleverer, 
and wiser, and longer lived, and younger, if we drank 
wine as regularly as we eat butter and eggs. 

Before beginning a consideration of that element in 
wine which makes it a life-preserver, we will consider 
briefly man’s food generally, from the point of view of 
its relation tohim. Man’s natural food falls under two 
heads, the life-giving and the life-preserving, the 
latter containing microscopic organisms not yet cata- 
logued -as food, but agents as such nevertheless, 
found in only five or six of our own vegetable pro- 
ducts. The chief of these is wine among the fluids. It 
acts directly on the cell containing the life-principle, and 
has power to preserve it indefinitely. The immortality 
of the body at which we will some day arrive is de- 
pendent on this, and not on religion. Science has 
found that these life-bearing cells are situated every- 
where in the body, but there is hardly any doubt that 
the progress of discovery will find the more important 
ones, the controlling forces located in the brain. This 
assumption reduces the problem to one of keeping those 
cells in condition. 

Now the life-destroying foods injure the brain. It 
is impossible for that organ to reach its highest effi- 
ciency either as a thinking or life-controlling agency 
under the influence of those five foods. Let us sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that the cells containing 
the life principle are situated in the brain and consider 
how it controls the other cells of the body. Science, 
as I said before, has not determined the whereabouts of 
a controlling factor, but we may suppose that it is some- 
where within the brain, in that central nervous system 
that springs from it, about which we know so little, 
but do know that it controls every part of the body. 
Here dwells the man, the immortal whose body is 
merely the instrument through which he expresses him- 
self. There is at any rate the closest possible 
connexion between the brain and all the mental facul- 
ties; and mental activity is dependent on the brain cell 
activity. And when we remember that all physical 
matter can be controlled by thought, and that that 
strange power which Christ called Faith is nothing but 
thought and will, and then remember that wine is the 
chief brain food, that it ‘thas a marked specific 
action on the creative faculties of the brain,’’ we can 
better understand what a necessary article of diet it is, 
to develop mentality, which in its turn exercises its 
effect on the body physically. 

Now the brain is made up of millions of nerve cells 
or neurones as they are called. Some are large and 
some are small. The thinking cells are in the front 
part of the brain, in the cerebral cortex, and that is 
where thought dwells and whence it functions. These 
cells consist of bodies or sets of layers, some thicker 
than others and somewhat like a pyramid in shape 
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with fibres growing from them in every direction like 
roots. These are like rivers bearing the thought 
which is its mental aspect, and the life which is its 
physical aspect, throughout the system ordering and 
sustaining the whole. As man increases in mental 
power these neurones grow larger, and the fibres 
lengthen and increase till a great network of roots in- 
terlace connecting all the cells, as telephone lines in 
a great city direct every conversation from a central 
office, connecting the remotest parts of the city with 
all the other parts. We see then that by feeding the 
brain to increase the size of the neurones and fibres the 
man increases in intelligence and mental vigour, and 
this brings us again to the part food plays in our 
system, and the need for feeding the brain as carefully 
as we nourish the body. This is the reason Nature 
. provided food for the brain in alcohol, but alcohol 
blended with those other elements in wine, without 
which it can only drug it, as in the case of beer. Wine 
alone affects the thinking cell at the same time that the 
alcohol in it stimulates the emotions, and this is why 
all the great men of England, statesmen, orators, 
poets, artists, were brilliant men. They were all wine 
drinkers, as are the élite of England to-day. With 
the thinking cell stimulated to intense action and 
directing the emotions, what wonder that wit and in- 
spiration flashed forth in speech and action. Were I 
a Socialist and wished to lift all men to the same level, 
I should prohibit beer and whisky for the masses, and 
have wine drunk by every class. 

Wine was drunk generally in England up to the 
time of the Stuarts. Various causes combined at 
this time to put it out of reach of the poor and the 
middle-class, and when beer and whisky came on the 
market, their cheapness, together with the fact that 
they could be manufactured in the country, put them 
within easy reach of the people, and wine became a 
luxury to be indulged in only on very special occasions. 
I believe that wine is responsible for the existence of an 
aristocracy in England, that whisky conditions the 
status of the middle class, and that beer is responsible 
for a third and lower class. We have to remember 
that our state in life is determined not by circumstances 
so much as by ability. There is no need to dwell on 
the enormous part diet plays in determining the amount 
of the ability of a man. A sound and healthy tool is 
the first requisite for a man aiming at success. Wine, 
whisky and beer, while equally stimulating to the 
animal instincts of the brain, have each a very different 
and powerful effect on the thinking cell. Wine excites 
it to its highest capacity. It is said that leisured 
people are clever and bright, because they have time 
to cultivate graceful speech. But this is not the case. 
A dull lethargic brain would seize the opportunity 
leisure affords, to escape from the small mental exer- 
tion needed for the daily task, and sink into deeper 
inaction. This is the effect of beer. 

If we took a wine-drinker, a whisky-drinker and a 
beer-drinker, and made them drunk each on his own 
favourite tipple, we should notice that the beer-drinker, 
unless he was quarrelsome by disposition, would grow 
dull and heavy, and become more so as the stimulant 
evaporated, leaving only the drug. The whisky- 
drinker would be quarrelsome or hilarious, according 
to his nature; without gaining anything the thinking 
cell would be affected by the disturbance in its lower 
associates, and loss of power and exhaustion would 
follow through the cells being over-borne by the 
powerfully stimulated emotions. This is why the 
whisky-drinker must go on taking whisky. He thinks 
exhaustion is due to some other cause, and that whisky 
benefits, because it stimulates him while it lasts. In 
the wine-drinker the alcoholic effects on the emotions 
would be the same, but the other elements in the wine 
would go straight to the thought nerves, and compel 
action. The over-dose will be harmful and derange the 
machinery of the brain, as over-eating deranges the 
organs of the body, but thought will be active, and 
make the drunken man more intelligent in his cups 
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than either the whisky or beer drinker. , 
noisy, and talk and act nonsensically, ‘ae — 


brilliancy will flash forth now and again. 

a drunken man, not a drunken beast. Th 
be awake, seeking to direct and control his muddled 
instrument, whereas in the case of whisky and beer 
it is only the animal which is awake in the muddled 
brain. I trust that I have said enough to Prove that 
wine has nothing in common with beer and whi 

except alcohol. 


He will be 
© man will 


NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 
By a Woopman 


These sketches, which are appearing serially in t 
REvIEw, are the work of a farm and ng 
tunities for gaining knowledge since he left school at the age a 
eight have been limited to the world of fields and woods, T..2 
his own rough notes and with the aid of his wife, who for 
tunately, is an excellent penwoman, the fair copy was made 
him in his scanty leisure; and with the exception of the 
slightest editorial touches from the friend to whom he first showed 
them they remain as he wrote them. 


XIV. ‘* Rinpinc Time ”’ 


PYHE title of this sketch will no doubt seem 
strange to some persons who may be uninitiated 
into country ways and sayings. 

In the yearly work of a woodman (and I have been 
occupied thereat since I was a lad) this rinding, flaying, 
stripping, or bark-peeling (as this process of taking the 
bark from the oak trees is called in different localities), 
occurs when everything is awakening from its winter 
sleep. Primroses, violets, wood anemones, and lesser 
celandine are beginning to move in the open glades in 
the woods and on nearly every bank. The birds are 
busy to and fro from the spot chosen for nesting. The 
very atmosphere is delicious to breathe; every breath 
we inhale seems impregnated with green leaves, clean 
earth and sap. In that part of the Midlands where | 
worked for many years the date for starting was ke- 
tween April 14 and 20, but the date varies to start 
rinding in different counties. There is just a time 
when the sap has risen into the lower boughs of the 
oaks. This period is known to woodmen by the colour 
of the buds. It is the general rule to rind the oaks in 
a wood where the underwood has been felled during 
the winter. Why is it, I wonder, that the pleasure of 
tree-felling is never lost? In youth, in manhood, so 
long as the arm can swing the axe, the enjoyment is 
keen. I have known old men nearer eighty than sixty 
come for a walk and find the rinding gang on purpose 
to help fell one of the oaks. It must arise, one can 
only suppose, from some innate desire of destruction, 
or is it inherited from the family of Noah, from whom 
we are descended? What a time of pleasantness, and 
hard work too, this is! The head woodman always 
takes off the ‘‘ toe bark,’’ as it is called. This is the 
bark on the spurs that go into the ground and about 
three feet up the butt of the tree. ‘‘ Here’s a beauty, 
lads! ’’ he shouts after inserting his ‘‘ iron ’’ into one, 
and we know by the tearing noise made as he forces 
the bark from the tree and the glistening white wond, 
he has got a “‘ runner.”’ 

Before proceeding any further I had better explain 
that the bark is taken off with a steel tool shaped not 
unlike a spoon at one end; at the other end is a wooden 
handle with a round knob, so that the forcing of it be- 
tween the bark and the tree should not unnecessarily 
hurt the hand. This is the kind of iron used for the 
limbs of the trees. Those used to take off the toe and 
butt bark are steel, similarly shaped, and about three 
feet long. ‘‘ Runner” is used for a tree that strips 
well and does not require hammering with wooden 
mallets. It is often necessary to do this, as trees vary 
considerably. If there should be a frost at night, it 
always has to be hammered next day until the sun has 
warmed the trees. Strange though it may seem, it is 
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are two things which reach the heart of a 
ee oak, lightning and the glorious sunshine. 


After the toe bark has been removed, along come 
the fellers with axes and saw. The toes are chopped 
back to the butt; a sink or kelf is cut on the side in 
which direction it is intended to fell the tree. This 
sink or kelf is a deep notch, cut under to the heart of 
the tree. The saw is worked in on the opposite side to 
this notch. Swish, swish, it sounds, as it is worked to 
and fro, until it binds; this shows the tree is coming 
back over the saw. A steel wedge is inserted behind 
the saw, a few gentle taps with the steel pole of the 
axe drives this in, and the saw works free again. A 
few more cuts, and the tree begins to tremble; now is 
the time to drive the wedge well home. A crash, and 
over it goes to within a few inches of the place where 
the fellers intended it to fall. Never, when driving a 
wedge the first time in a standing tree, hit hard, as it 
will sometimes jar the piece of uncut wood between the 
saw and sink, causing it to snap and the tree to come 
backwards instead of forwards. Very bad accidents 
sometimes are the result of this seeming trifle; but in 
tree-felling it is necessary to be careful, not only for 
our own life, but for those of your fellow-workmen. 
When the tree is felled the butt bark is taken off up to 
the crown, where the limbs branch out, in as large 
pieces as possible. Then the limbs are stripped and tke 
bark stacked on the brush or the extremities of the 
boughs formed into rough platforms called ranges, and 
covered over with the large pieces taken off the butt 
called hillers. These shoot off the rain and the bark 
dries quicker and is ready for the tanyard sooner. 
And so the work goes on, day after day, until at las‘ 
the sap has got too far. The leaves are now well out, 
and it is harder to get the bark off than when the sap 
was just rising. 

I have given a description of the work; now for the 
rest-hour. Meal times do not seem to come often 
enough at rinding time. It is the smell of the sap and 
the swinging of a seven-pound axe that gives the 
appetite. Try it and see if I am wrong. What inno- 
cent yarns there are to be sure, some of them about 
events older than the oldest man present. Some of 
them I heard from my father and grandfather long 
before I could swing an axe. It is the usual thing to 
finish up the rinding with a kind of open-air concert, 
but there is not the spirit in it now as when I was a 
boy. Just picture to yourself a gang of thirty strong 
men and two lads sitting in a semi-circle, with prim- 
roses and wood anemones growing amongst beautiful 
mosses at their feet and a background of tender green 
leaves. A perfect stage in a perfect setting, quite in 
tone with the old country songs. How the surround- 
ing wood seemed to ring with those old melodies! i 
have heard some of our finest singers; but give me 
those old singers in those lovely woods. Never again 
shall I hear old John singing : 

We gipsies live a merry, merry life : 

Through the greenwood glades we roam. 
He, like several others that taught me much that J 
know of woodcraft, is asleep in the churchyard not far 
from those beautiful and lonely woods, where the jays 
scream, the wood-pigeons coo, the owls hoot, the squir- 
rels scamper and scold, stoats and weasels gallop 
across the rides, and reynard hunts as he did when old 
John was a boy and attended his first concert at the 
end of rinding time. 

A bit of good advice I venture to give to those who 
should happen to go where men are bark-peeling : 
never sit on a freshly stripped tree, or you will rue it 
to your last day. One year when at this toil I saw 
a great-tit (Parus major) that would take food from 
only one woodman’s hand. He had been working 
there all the winter, tying up the underwood. The 
bird was so used to him, that it would fly straight to 
him, when he was sitting among us at meal times. 
One favourite game at rinding time was, when you 
caught one of the gang asleep, to insert a thin twig in 
one end of a cork; at the other end insert a match, poke 


the twig up under the sleeper’s hat and let the cork lie 
on his nose; get a lighted stick from the fire, place it 
to the unstruck match and then wake your victim. The 
buffeting and scrambling and expression on his face are 
a study. Many more such innocent tricks are played 
upon the unwary, but they are all taken in good part 
amongst the woodmen. It is rather an anxious time 
while the bark is on the ranges, as it requires dry 
weather to make the best bark. There is an old say- 
ing, ‘‘ A good bark harvest, a good hay harvest.’’ Of 
our English trees the easiest to chop is the lime; the 
wood being soft, the axe enters into it easily. No 
little skill is required in using an axe properly when 
felling a tree, and, by the by, never stand at the side 
of a feller, for a chip coming out with the force it does, 
will cut your face like a knife. 

After the oak trees are stripped they dry a beautiful 
buff colour; and alder poles, which are stripped for 
powder wood, dry a reddish shade. In spring the 
sheaths of the young leaves and buds are strewn across 
our footpath, and the same with the hawthorn. These, 
with the catkins, form the first fall from tree and bush. 
The second is the flower, as the May and the horse- 
chestnut. The third fall is the leaf, and the fourth the 
fruit. How many artists, | wonder, have tried to 
place on canvas the beautiful silvery white, orange and 
brown bark of the birch? In the boughs of this tree 
a tangled mass of twigs will grow so dense as to ap- 
pear like a nest at a distance, when the leaves are off. 
Trees may be said to change their colour three times 
a year. There is the tender green of spring, which, 
as summer advances, loses its delicate hue. Then 
comes the second, or midsummer shoot, which 
brightens them until the brown and yellow tints of 
autumn. The second shoot of the oak is reddish, and 
of the young ash a beautiful bronze. The black and 
grey poplars growing among the underwood are oft: 
mistaken for the aspen, as the leaves rustle much in 
the same manner. But the true aspen, always called 
‘‘asp’’ by woodmen, has a smooth bark, and the 
poplars are rough as though scored with a knife. I 
am afraid I have strayed away from rinding time some- 
what, but it is evening now, and we leav2 the woud 
to the hooting owls and other creatures of the night, 
and return home, tired but happy, with many a bit of 
skin knocked off our knuckles. But never mind, the 
oak sap will heal these. Time, I am to’, wip.:s out 
many a scene; but the one I have tried so hard to place 
on paper will never be effaced while memory lasts. 


Correspondence 
LE POUVOIR DES LANGUES 
(FRoM ouR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 
Paris, May 27. 
ONC, une fois chaque mois, j’aurai désormais 
| )ic plaisir de vous écrire dans ma langue. ‘‘ Ce 

.# sera un lien de plus,” m’écrit le directeur de la 
Saturpay Review, “ entre la France et nous.’’ 

En effet. Les langues sont des liens. Je sens pro- 
fondément en moi que ce qui m’attache a |’Angleterre, 
ce n’est pas la politique, c’est une maniére d’approcher 
les idées et la vie. J’ai commencé 4 écrire pour des 
pérodiques anglais l’année de Fashoda. J’aurais di 
me sentir géné, entendre dans mon oreille intérieure 
les échos de controverses violentes ; j’aurais di incliner 
& une attitude apologétique, tendre 4 un commentaire 
perpétuel de notre politique. Pas le moins du monde. 
L’Angleterre dont j’étais plein ne se préoccupait pas 
plus que moi de la route du Cap au Caire ou des possi- 
bilités d’affaires qu’ offrait le Lac Nyanza; c’était 
l’Angleterre des poétes et peut-€tre plus encore I’ Angle- 
terre des hommes libres; mes amis, en religion comme 
en politique, étaient des libéraux passionnés comme 
moi pour la vérité et ne connaissant d’autre impéria- 
lisme que la souveraineté du vrai. Je me sentais prés 
d’eux chez moi. 
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La politique divise toujours: elle représente des 
unions ou des conflits d’intéréts mais il ne faut 
pas vivre longtemps pour s’apercevoir que les com- 
binaisons d’intéréts ne durent guére, et que peut- 
étre une vieille querelle honnéte 4 laquelle on 
s’est habitué, crée plus d’estime que des partages 
d’influence. Il y a peu des semaines je lisais dans un 
journal anglais—c’ était, je crois celui de M. Garvin, 
bien que M. Garvin fasse généralement la grosse voix 
et nous menace d’un discours du premier ministre—une 
invitation 4 la France a reprendre sa place véritable a 
la téte de la démocratie européenne, et 4 s’assurer 
ainsi le concours sympathique de l’Angleterre. Quelle 
platitude! Ce journal ne pensait qu’A une chose: les 
pétroles russes. Reprendre sa place 4 la téte de la 
démocratie européenne c’était se débarrasser de M. 
Poincaré, faire appel & un Socialiste qui trouvat M. 
Briand conservateur et intraitable et marchat joyeuse- 
ment la main dans la main de M. Chicherin. Les 
affaires se font toujours mieux dans une atmosphére 
d’enthousiasme, quand des gens s’embrassent 4 un 
bout de la place tandis que d’autres rient 4 !’autre 
bout, mais les concours sympathiques entre les nations 
ne se créent pas ainsi. Nous avons été de grands 
démocrates vers 1776, au moment des Insurgents, 
comme on appelait les Américains, les Garvins d’alors 
n’étaient pas contents. Démocrates incomparables vers 
les années 1792, 1793 et 1794; grande froideur 
en Angleterre. Puissant effort en 1870 pour 
montrer que la République comme nous la _ con- 
cevions était une brisure nette avec toutes les 
idées impérialistes et le triomphe de _ l’aspiration 
vers la paix; prenez sur vos rayons la _ cor- 
respondence de George Meredith, libéral bon teint, 
marié 4 une francaise, ayant pour la France une affec- 
tion sentimentale, vous serez surpris; ce francophile 
préfére visiblement Bismarck 4 Gambetta. la démo- 
cratie ne lui dit rien, il est plein d’une estime respec- 
tueuse pour I’ordre, la vertu et le succés de I’ Allemagne 
nouvelle et ne semble pas regretter un seul instant 
qu'elle soit le revers méme de l’Allemagne de 1848. 
Méme aventure trente ans plus tard au moment de 
l’ Affaire Dreyfus. 

Jamais nation ne fit de sang froid un effort 
aussi colossal vers le pacifisme. Sur quoi la 
presse anglaise attira-t-elle l’attention pendant les 
années qui suivirent? Sur l’immoralité de 1’état-major 
francais personnifiée dans le colonel Henry et le général 
Mercier : il fallut 1905 avec Tanger et la menace d’une 
guerre inévitable pour que ce ton changeAt et que les 
armées parussent tout 4 coup aussi morales que des 
flottes. Non, non, la démocratie ne fait pas un lien, ni 
le militarisme non plus, ni Il’économisme, certes. Les 
liens viennent de choses de tous les jours, de choses 
toutes simples, mais qui créent l’accoutumance et 
l'estime. Il faudrait ne pas savoir lire pour ne pas 
apercevoir que la presse anglaise hostile A M. Poincaré 
parle de la France avec plus de ménagements qu’elle 
n’en usait sous le ministére Briand: estime pour une 
attitude nette et courageuse. Ni Mr. Asquith ni Mr. 
Clvnes ne renrochent A la Belgique I’échec de la con- 
férence de Génes: ils le reprochent 4 M. Barthou 
parce que M. Barthou a subi plus que M. Jaspar I’in- 
fluence du premier ministre britannique. Toujours une 
expression franche produira la sympathie, c’est 4 dire 
la possibilité d’une conversation utile, plus que des 
paroles démenties par les actes. Je préfére, cent fois, 
le francophobe Kenworthy au francophile Lloyd 
George. Quand celui-ci, au retour de Génes, affirme 
bruvamment la nécessité de I’Entente, je ne suis pas 
loin de voir rouge: c’est qu’il me prend sincérement 
pour un imbécile et cette sincérité est la seule qui ne se 
pardonne pas. 

Mais les conférences s’oublient, les crises passent. 
Ils revient des temps ot la politique extérieure n’est 
plus qu’un sujet d’articles pour spécialistes, 1a poli- 
tique intérieure un sport de gens riches ou une profes- 
sion de gens moins riches qui ne veulent pas travailler. 
Alors les choses reprennent leur place dans la hiérarchie 
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du monde et les intéréts les plus simplement humain 
regagnent ce qu’ils perdent dans des époques d’ag; < 
tion superficielle comme celle-ci. La littérature Mea 
philosophie redeviennent les choses qui comptene la 
leurs adaptations de toute sorte acquiérent une ma 
Dés maintenant je ne pense pas sans plaisir, si ce vu 
pas sans envie, 4 un ami anglais que j’ai et de qui j'ai 
souvent pensé qu’il pourrait du jour au lendemain x 
seigner honorablement la littérature francaise Pre 
une université frangaise. Je pense aux 
colonies anglaises de Bretagne et de Normandie ro 
des environs de Boulogne, oi l’architecte anglais 
enseigne 4 son myope collégue francais 4 regarder les 
vieilles fermes et les vieilles chaumiéres qu’il devrait 
copier et qu’apparemment il méprise. Je pense & ces 
petits groupes de femmes anglaises, passionnées pour 
la beauté rare, que je recontre 4 Avignon ou dans des 
petites villes encore cachées, comme Vence. Les 
nombreux artistes anglais qui préférent encore Paris 4 
toute autre ville et ont un flair si subtil pour découvrir 
les atéliers insoupconnés me font espérer qu’on reverra 
quelque jour ici la brilliante colonie britannique du 
Second Empire. Il y a plus d’étudiants anglais 4 la 
Sorbonne qu’il n’y en a jamais eu. On me dit que le 
francais gagne d’année en année dans les écoles 
anglaises; des amis que j’ai, en diverses régions 
d’Angleterre et d’Ecosse, me font positivement croire 
qu’un petit livre que j’ai intitulé French Grammar 
Made Clear et qui va bientét paraitre aura autant de 
succés qu’un mauvais roman. Tout cela, petit ou 
grand, indique la tendance profonde qui fait l’espoir 
des amis sincéres de Il’Entente. S’entendre c’est 
vouloir la persistance de ce qu’on sent de meilleur l’un 
chez l’autre il n’y faut que l’estime et j’ai toujours 
préféré, je l’avoue, trouver le gofit de la littérature 
francaise dans un anglais, britannique a l’ancienne mode, 
que chez des hommes plus proches de nous et du tvpe, 
par exemple, de Sir Charles Dilke. Comment certaines 
personnes, en France comme en Angleterre, ont-elles 
pu oublier que ce gofit est une tradition de la culture 
anglaise? Comment a-t-on pu croire que ce que le 
romantisme de Coleridge ou un snobisme innocent sous 
la reine Victoria ont paru donner d’avantages au 
germanisme, n’était qu’une mode et un engouement? 
Qu’on regarde I’histoire de la littérature anglaise de 
Chaucer A Swinburne qui, l’un et l’autre, écrivaient le 
francais comme les lecteurs de la Saturpay REVIEW 
le lisent, ou trouvera 4 chaque page la préférence de 
l'anglais pour la littérature de ses voisins. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Saturnay Review welcomes the free expression 
in these col s of ¢ ine obinion on matters of bublic in- 
terest, although he disclaims resbonsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

Letters on tobical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


MR. WOLMARK AND HIS CRITICS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your Art Critic in May 13 issue, making men- 
tion of my pictures in this year’s Academy, forces me— 
against my inclination—to write this note, which T hope 
that you may out of fairness see your way to print. 

Mr. MacColl in his notes does not praise the Academy 
for the hanging of so modern a work. Apart from the 
faults which Mr. MacColl finds in it, he might know 
that it is now a great number of years since I sent to 
the R.A., having exhibited there previously for years. 
to have mv picture hung near theirs. The reason was 
because they were—then at least—too advanced and 
revolutionarv. This year my artist friends sent in this 
picture of mine—instead of my doing so—and the Com- 
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: kind enough to give it generous treatment. 
MacColl was Said by the other 
ven of my picture in the Academy, and in his criti- 
i m—if criticism I may call it—is rather more bent on 
disagreeing with what the other critics had to say than 
on criticizing my picture himself. It seems to me as 
if Mr. MacColl, wanting to tell the other critics how 
little they know, took up this cosy position to fire at 
= prove to Mr. MacColl how he has neglected to 
take notes of the little I have done in the cause of 
ainting, I will first quote his words and then give facts. 
Mr. MacColl in his criticism says: _ 
Credit, I see, has been given to the Academy for including 

Mr. Wolmark in its exhibition as an advanced painter; but to 

int in arbitrary local tints is surely a retrograde step and 

has already been taken by Mr. Strang. The idea of advanced 

painting is a mixed journalistic one. ‘ [Note the other 
critics are mere journalists and ready to mislead the public.] 

My answer, Sir, is this: (1) anyone who knows the 
history of the new Art movement of this country might 
say about me that I am a poor—very poor—artist, but 
he must give me that inartistic credit that colour, in the 
pure sense, in the way I have used it for so long, 
belongs to me; (2) not many years ago the members of 
the Society, when Mr. Strang was its president, refused 
to have my picture hung near theirs. The reason was 
because of its pure colour. 

Mr. MacColl can read what has been said, if he likes. 
Then, again, surely Mr. MacColl can distinguish be- 
tween one kind of colour and another. A great artist was 
once asked by another artist how he mixed his fine 
colour. The reply was, ‘‘ With brains,’’ I wonder if 
that reply helped the enquirer ! 

I am, etc., 

Hampstead ALFRED WOLMARK 


LORD LONG AND THE PREMIER 
To the Editor of the SatuRrDay REVIEW 


SIR,—When one recalls Mr. Walter Long’s attitude 
towards Mr. Gladstone and the editorial and other 
attacks that were made upon that great man on the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland, Lord Long’s Genoa 
eulogies seem erroneous. It is-all very well to have 
‘a splendid ideal,” but results alone count. We had 
the same kind of cant when the King was brought 
down to Parliament to establish the Irish Free State. 
But look at the result. A betrayal of Ulster and the 
King. How can a man pacify the whole world when 
he has failed to establish peace in his own vicinity? 
Let Mr. Lloyd George take his next excursion to Kil- 
larney, and let him stay there until peace in Ireland is 
attained, and I would suggest that Lord Long be of the 
party. 

I am, etc., 
W. N. STRAFFORD 

Parkbrooke, Hampton-on-Thames 


THE RESULTS OF GENOA 
To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW 


SIR,—As a great admirer and constant reader of 
your admirable paper, and as one anxious to keep in 
touch with the questions of the day, I should be very 
grateful to you if, with your superior knowledge, you 
would enlighten my darkness as to the result of the six 
weeks spent by our Prime Minister, and a large body of 
assistants in Conference at Genoa. 

It may be sheer ignorance on my part, but after 
having read the report in Parliament, and especially of 
the speakers at the dinner at the Cecil, I am as much 
in the dark as to what has been achieved as I was 
before, and this makes the note of mutual admiration in 
the minds of the gentlemen present all the more 
puzzling. 

It has taken centuries, and the experience of genera- 
tions to bring about the various aggregations of peoples 
that existed before 1914. They were formed by 
monarchs and statesmen at least as efficient and as 


experienced as those of our own time, men also whose 
minds were less biased by vagaries of popular opinion, 
and who were thus more able to work with a set pur- 
pose, and whose work was hence likely to endure, as 
indeed it did. 

How different now that the maintenance of the 
present state of affairs seems to depend for stability 
only on the continuance of the “‘ entente” between our- 
selves and the French. The Lord Chancellor is loud on 
the prestige and the over-mastering personality of the 
Premier at the Genoa Conference. Lord Balfour, on 
the other hand, says of the Foreign Press that they 
“‘ thoroughly rejoiced in anything which could be con- 
sidered as a disappointment to the hopes with which 
the Prime Minister had gone to his labours.’’ 

The question is, Which of these two gentlemen is 
reporting accurately? As an ordinary Englishman, on 
whom falls a proportional amount of the cost of all 
these conferences, with their attendant luxuries, may I 
be pardoned for wishing to know whether we are get- 
ting our money’s worth more certainly by these pro- 
ceedings than by the more economical if old-fashioned 
method of ordinary diplomacy. 

I am, etc., 
Eyre Coote 

West Park, Damerham, Salisbury 


THE CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review 


SIR,—I venture to suggest that one great obstacle 
to the revival of the Conservative Party is to be found 
in the inclusion in the ‘‘ Die-Hard’’ programme of 
things which are not essential to Conservatism. 

It is far more important to lay stress on economy 
in administration than to advocate fresh methods of 
taxation. 

A question which will have to be decided is—how 
far does the Empire survive and, therefore, how far 
are we, as its head, under the obligation of providing 
men and money for its defence? The answer to this 
question has, obviously, an important bearing on the 
policy of retrenchment. 

The war and its consequences have entirely altered 
the character of the Empire and profoundly affected 
our position in regard to other members of the ‘‘ Com- 
munity of Free Nations,” into which this Empire ‘s 
being rapidly transformed. The Colonies having now 
become virtually independent nations, the obligation, 
which formerly rested upon us, of defending them has 
been enormously modified, and thus we may properly 
practise an economy in armaments which would not 
have been practicable a few years ago. In other 
words, since Ireland and Egypt have gone and India 
is going, while Canada, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand are virtually independent, there is to-day 
no longer that connexion between Imperialism and 
Conservatism which existed for the previous fifty 
years. From the Conservative standpoint this is a 
great loss, since pride in the Empire formed a strong 
bond between different classes and sections of the 
community in England; but it is no use urging people 
to make sacrifices for the Empire. or trying to use it 
as a rallying cry in appeals to the mass of the elec- 
tors when any one of them may turn round and point 
out that if the Empire has not actually gone, it is cer- 
tainly going. There are plenty of Conservatives 
among the wage-earners, and appeals to them to pre- 
serve personal freedom and the right of private owner- 
ship will be fertile enough if properly put; but it is - 
useless to ask for their votes on a false issue. 

I am, etc., 
C. F. Ryper 


[We entirely disagree with our correspondent’s view 
of the Imperial situation. There never was a time 
at which it was more vital that we should turn from 
European entanglements and cultivate the solidarity 
and develop the resources of our own Empire.—- 
Ep. S.R.] 
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To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The Conservative Party are in an equivocal 
position. They were stampeded into a Treaty which 
has resulted in a carnival of blood and murder and they 
are responsible for it in the eyes of the nation. On the 
other hand they are not nearly so much responsible as 
are their leaders and the Prime Minister. They are 
free to dissociate themselves from the official policy of 
make believe and hushing things up, and to condemn 
the atrocities and insist upon the denunciation of the 
Treaty. There are many ways by which without firing 
a shot pressure can be put upon Sinn Fein, and the 
Conservative Party can, if they please, insist upon some 
of them being applied. They would then have made 
good, so far as is possible, their original false step, and 
would have escaped from an intolerable situation. The 
Conservative Party were manceuvred into a false posi- 
tion and made to appear as the allies of Michael Collins 
and the gunmen. If they go on as they are they will 
soon be politically bankrupt, and bankrupt also in self- 
respect and peace of mind. The present crisis affords 
the opportunity of escaping from a false position and 
of recovering their self-respect. 

I am, etc., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON 


Southsea Hon. Chaplain to H.M. Forces 


THE BRITON’S WELCOME 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—It is often the lot of the Britisher abroad to 
hear hard things said about his country, and whilst it 
is our great privilege to ‘‘ stick up’”’ for her with all 
our power at such times, there are others when one 
feels compelled to wonder if we do not deserve a great 
deal that is said. 

My wife and I have recently had occasion to travel 
from the West Indies to this country via New York. 

On arriving at the latter place, the Immigration Au- 
thorities did all in their power to facilitate the imme- 
diate landing of all U.S. citizens, whilst we aliens were 
herded together, and after a rather tiresome delay 
managed to obtain permission to land. We 
consoled ourselves with the thought that we 
should soon be landing at Southampton, where, 
being British, we expected to receive preferential treat- 
ment. Travelling second class on the Mauretania, we 
reached Southampton on the 22nd ult., and you may 
imagine the indignation of the few Britishers on board 
when, upon docking, they were kept waiting in the 
library for upwards of an hour, whilst the in-transit 
passengers for Hamburg, Christiania, etc., were exam- 
ined, and allowed to land. 

After having passed the Immigration Officials, who 
stamped our landing cards, we made our way to the 
gangway, but were held up there for about half an 
hour by another immigration official, who said that only 
in-transit and first-class passengers were allowed to 
land for the time being. On being asked why, he said 
he thought the reason was that ‘‘ it was undesirable to 
crowd the dock.”’ 

A more futile excuse could hardly have been given, 
as there were only about 1,500 passengers, all told, 
on the ship. I then asked if we were being detained by 
orders of the Cunard Company, but an officer who 
happened to be standing near by assured me that this 
was not so. 

I should be interested to know if an immigration 
inspector has the power to forbid one to land ‘‘ in order 
to prevent the dock being crowded,’’ when the ship has 
been given pratique, one’s passport examined and 
found in order, and one’s landing card stamped. 

If he has not and I should again find myself in such 
a position, I should then know how to act. 

I am, etc., 
GeraLp R. WRIGHT 


Langham Hotel, W.1 


PSYCHIC SCIENCE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Sir E. Ray Lankester dj 
article on being = am 
of Science,’ because it is not proved true B — 
is hardly any scientific theory in which eine ane 
do not believe. Take the subject of hintedle’ Ge 
it is certain that Dr. Hadwen, the great anti reg 
sectionist, does not believe in the germ theo. ae 
ease. It was well known from the earliest + ea =~ 
many diseases were infectious, but how these . a 
logical conditions were transmitted was not pus “4 
Take the theory of organic evolution. It is duitad te 
all theologians who believe in the literal truth of th 
earlier chapters of Genesis and still by a few men “ 
science. A great many inoculations against rvs 
have proved worthless. I suppose Dr. Lankester 
would say that astrology was not a science but a ons 
science. Some persons still believe in it. Almost all 
scientific theories were ridiculed at first, it is only in 
herent truth which has caused them to be believed Of 
course evolution is more probable than special creation 
and neither is proved ‘‘ beyond the Possibility of e 
doubt.’? Since the time of Kant, the metaphysician 
knows that we never perceive the real world but onl 
phenomena. However, the phenomena prove mid 
existence of a real world. Gravitation is a fact but 
what is the cause of it is unknown. No miracle, in the 
sense of a violation of the uniformities of nature by the 
intervention of the First Cause, can be proved. The 
theologian accepts them as an act of faith. However 
many claim to have come through a religious experi- 
ence called conversion, which explains things to them. 
The Society for Psychical Research does not commit 
itself to belief in discarnate spirits, but it investigates 
phenomena and tries to give an explanation of them if 
it be at all possible. 

I am, etc., 
Ranelagh, Dublin J. K. C. Straw 


ALCOHOLISM AND INSURANCE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your correspondents Mr. Hulls and Mr. 
Danbury decline to regard preferential treatment by 
insurance offices as evidence of the superior longevity 
of total abstainers. They attribute the concession to 
competition. Temperance offices, they say, offer ad- 
vantages to abstainers and thus force the hands of the 
general offices. The explanation is sound but irrele- 
vant. Temperance offices are enabled to cut premiums 
by the lower death rate of their clients. 

Exact statistics on the point are, however, available. 
One leading office tabulating the experience of well over 
half a century, reports, on the average, an advantage of 
26.4 per cent. on the lives of its abstaining over those 
of its moderate drinking members. Immoderate 
drinkers not being admitted to the society do not dis- 
turb the fairness of this comparison. This experience 
by no means stands alone; it accords, substantially, with 
that of every other office which differentiates between 
its abstaining and non-abstaining members. As a 
measure of precaution these societies, as a rule, require 
annually a written declaration of continued abstinence 
from all the members of their respective temperance 
sections. 

One of your correspondents suggests that many of 
these declarations are untruthful and fraudulent, and 
thus vitiate the comparison. I am sorry that so poor 
an opinion of the probity of a considerable section of 
his fellow citizens should be entertained by your cor- 
respondent. We shall, I think, be safe in assuming 
general fairness and honesty’ on the part both of offices 
and members, and in accepting their experience as 
evidence that the use of intoxicating liquor is adverse 
and not conducive to longevity. 

I am, etc., 


15 Wynne Road, S.W.9 Frank ADKINS 
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INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Without entering inte the expediency or other- 
wise of banning the ‘* Cocaine ” film referred to in your 
interesting paragraph, may I express my approval of 
the attitude you take. 

The modern tendency for more control and more 
limitation of individual liberty is deplorable from every 

‘nt of view, for it tends to lessen the standard of 
individual responsibility and reduces citizenship to a 
problem in mechanics. On every hand we hear this 
irritating and strident cry for ‘‘ more control.” It is 
not more, but less, control we are needing in the present 
‘ of our development, particularly since ‘‘ more 
control” means more officials and more national expen- 
diture, of both of which we are heartily sick. 

I am, etc., 
F. 


17 Green Street, W.C.2 


A Woman s Causerie 
AN UNEQUAL PARTNERSHIP 


HAVE been looking at an Academy picture of a 
| mother and her son. What a detached, com- 

fortable representation of maternity! We can 
almost see the spotiessly clean nurses, in the shadow 
of the arches, ready to carry off that pretty, laughing 
boy should he attempt to crush his mother’s dress, or 
to put his arm round her neck to draw her face down 
to his own. The nurses are smiling—I can see them 
if you cannot—they do not have to clean their own 
nurseries, nor do they have to put up with a small 
house and its discomforts ; bad nights are rare, for they 
sleep in the silence of that unclouded background that 
follows them, no doubt, even into the town. 


* * 


Will no painter ever show anything of maternity but 
this—this or its extreme opposite? Perhaps the middle 
reality is unpaintable, and a rather dirty little boy, 
being put in order by a harassed young mother, might 
not make a pretty picture. People would stop and 
say, ‘‘ Don’t you think, dear, it is a pity she looks hot 
and cross; he ought to have painted her when the boy 
was tidy and she had changed her frock.”’ 


* * * 


Once upon a time, long, long ago, there were many 
homes in England in which young mothers sat just as 
the mother in this picture sits, carelessly dreaming. 
The weight of responsibility, I do not mean of illnesses, 
which, of course, every mother has to bear, but of the 
small daily, momentary, anxieties were laid on other 
shoulders—most capable shoulders, too, very often. 
This was without doubt a mistake, as every woman 
should know, fully, all the details of the rearing of 
her children. But it is a mistake that now, at any rate, 
cannot often be made. Those capable shoulders are 
no longer there, or they are fewer, or their price is 
above rubies, but the fact is, that a young mother has 
now to face a more dishevelled maternity, for she and 
her pretty frocks come into very close contact with 
little boys and girls not always dressed for the draw- 
ing-room. 

* * * 

Gerald shouts impatiently to Pamela, ‘‘ Do hurry up, 
we are late for dinner. The taxi was at the door over 
ten minutes ago.’’ Pamela may have been standing 
too long at the glass, but more probably, just as she 
was going down stairs, quite in time, rather pleased 
with her new dress, looking forward to an amusing 
evening, she heard a cry in the nursery, and ran up 
to find nurse tired and cross while baby lay shouting 
in his cot. She could, of course, knowing that nurse 
was there, have gone down without waiting to investi- 
gate the reason of the cry, but Pamela does not argue 


in that way. Her baby was crying, and besides that 
she was afraid he would waken his sleeping Jittle 
sisters. She lifted him up, waited to see him smile, 
and then waited till nurse was ready with the bottle 
to feed him, If her dress was crushed, she had not 
again thought of it, until Gerald looking at her said, 
‘‘ Don’t you look rather rag-baggish?’’ Then the 
evening for her becomes a mixture of worries; worry- 
ing in case he does not think her pretty enough, worry- 
ing because she had left nurse still surly, and above 
all worrying lest baby’s cry should have meant, not 
only hunger, but the beginning of some terrible 
illness. 
* * * 

A girl, opposite to her at table, is talking about her 
wedding, and what he and she intend to do afterwards. 
““ We are going to Switzerland every year, and after 
that to Cannes. You see we both love winter sports 
and tennis.’’ What blissful certainty of the future ! 
Pamela also loves these things, and more, Pamela 
loves quiet and gentleness and all that is beautiful in her 
surroundings; she too has known them, though now 
they are getting more and more rare. Quiet and 
gentleness are apt to disappear when cooks disagree 
with housemaids, and a thing of beauty is a joy only 
so long as it is not smashed, nor worn out. Pamela 
has to deplore many a lovely object that now she is 
unable to replace. 

* * * 

We do not sympathize enough with the difficulties 
of the poor as mothers. The never-ending work, the 
nerve-tearing worry of looking after children without 
any help, can only be understood by those who have 
known all this. But we never give any sympathy at 
all to the brave pretty Pamelas who, outwardly at 
least never flinch, and who, without training of any 
kind, have faced a life that is not easy nor smooth. 
A young girl leaves a quiet home, liberty and peace, 
to find bit by bit these things are lost to her, and not 
only because good nurses are rare, but also because her 
own temperament is not fitted for continuous anxiety. 
Beyond the great joy of the babyhood of her children. 
lies one long secret dread lest anything should happen 
to them, and as if this, alone, were not enough, there is 
also the fear that if she relaxes in any of her duties as 
a pretty woman and a companionable wife, her husband 
might care less for her. _Men—Englishmen—do not 
often realize how little they take their part in these very 
real anxieties of their wives. If they were able, or were 
taught, to share them more fully it would not happen, 
as it often does, that when the boys and girls go away 
to school, two people almost strangers, face each other; 
one with bitter thoughts of having borne alone, and 
too long, a weight too heavy for her strength ; the other, 
too deeply tied to interests in which his wife can no 


longer take her part. 
Yoi 


Verse 
DOOM-DEVOTED 


I WEEP a sight which was not seen, 
A deed which was not done at all, 
The murder of an unborn queen, 
The sack of an unbuilded hall. 


Never a queen of Art or Song 

This doom-devoted star hath borne 
Whom the protagonists of Wrong 

Did not tread down with hooves of scorn. 


Stern watch those iron traitors keep 
Who crucified the Singing Child. 

The Unborn Christs we poets weep, 
The strangled songs, the dreams defiled. 


Louis GoLpING 


ir. 
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Reviews 
A GOOD BRITISH WAR HISTORY 


History of the Great War. By John Buchan. 
Vols. II. and III. 25s. net each. 


HE second and third volumes of Mr. John 
Buchan’s revised and rewritten ‘ History of the 
Great War’ bring his narrative down to the close of the 
third battle of Ypres. They are marked by all the 
merits of the little red books which he published during 
the war—by vigour, discrimination and general ac- 
curacy. The maps are excellent. With the sole ex- 
ception of Palat’s remarkable history of the war on the 
Western Front, which is now appearing in France, 
Mr. Buchan’s history of the war is far in advance of 
any that has yet been published in any country. If we 
compare it with Stegemann’s or with the new German 
history, now being issued under General Schwarte’s 
editorship, the advantages are all with Mr. Buchan. He 
is not engaged in propaganda, but writes in good faith, 
and his style is free from the turgidity of Stegemann 
and the baldness of Schwarte. In the utilization of 
his space Mr. Buchan shows far better judgment than 
his German competitors. | Stegemann writes at dis- 
proportionate length of the years and months when the 
Germans were victorious, and allots 34 of his 4 volumes 
to the period prior to January, 1917, as against 2} 
volumes of Mr. Buchan’s 4, allotted to the same 
period. The British historian is conspicuously the 
abler, the fairer, and the more interesting. 
Mr. Buchan brushes away the nonsense about the 
Czar with which some of the cruder war-histories are 
stuffed. He says of Nicholas II: 


History can only regard that gentle, ineffective, tragically 
fated soul with tenderness and compassion. He was born to 
a destiny too difficult; his very virtues—his loyalty, his merci- 
fulness—contributed to his undoing. 


In view of what has since happened in Russia, many 
will believe that the Czar was only too right in believing 
that his country was not ripe for democratic institutions 
and that the Liberal Intelligentsia were totally incap- 
able of governing. 

Democracy under the severe test of war was not 
peculiarly successful in this country. The resistance of 
the Labour extremists here, as Mr. Buchan points out, 
was one of the reasons why Mr. Asquith hesitated in in- 
troducing compulsory service. Among other mis- 
chievous results it caused much injustice in ‘‘ starring’ 
young trade unionists, who remained at home and drew 
high pay and stuck in the munition industries, while the 
older men were sent to the front. 


Mr. Buchan’s verdict on Third Ypres is a sound 
one; he regards it as ‘‘ strategically a British failure.’’ 
Nor was it a success from the ‘‘ attrition ’’ standpoint. 
To fight in conditions which ensure your own losses 
being much heavier than the enemy’s is not wise 
policy. British Headquarters were warned of the mud, 
of the rainy climate in Flanders, of the impossibility of 
using tanks, and of the extreme difficulty of dealing 
with the German “‘ pill-boxes ’’ which abounded on 
that front. In face of all these warnings, day after day 
and week after week in execrable weather they flung 
hundreds of thousands of the best British troops on the 
German positions. If it is true—and competent British 
authorities believe it is—that the British loss was ap- 
proximately double the German, this was simply play- 
ing the enemy’s game. 

We have reserved criticism of Mr. Buchan’s naval 
chapters for the last, because we are bound to say 
that they are the least satisfactory in an otherwise ex- 
cellent book. Dealing with such an important event 
as the battle of Jutland, his account does not seem to 
have been based on the abundant information now 
available in English and German. Never had an 
admiral such intelligence regarding the enemy as was 
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at Lord Jellicoe’s disposal. When ; 

May 30, 1916, he knew at what rth his base on 
at what point he would strike his 
general outline that enemy’s force; he knee ry * 
enemy was not likely to employ submarines at the 
which were accounted for) or mine-fields. [t ; (all of 
basis that his operation-plans must be ctiticized this 
absence of submarines and mines invalidated th e 
which he had submitted to the Admiralty in Oct 
1914, for turning away from the enemy. That Pe 

which Mr. Buchan accepts as satisfactory ied bene 
prepared at the date of the loss of the Audacious wh 
the Grand Fleet was no stronger in Capital shi : than 
the German fleet, and was actually weaker . d 
troyers. It had no possible relevance to the conditi ~d 
existing on May 31, 1916, when the battle was f, -y 
Again, it is ‘‘ all my eye and Betty Martin,” to sane ; 
Mr. Buchan does, that the Allies had no reserve behind 
Jellicoe’s fleet. The British Navy alone had nine 
capital ships not engaged _and there were further 
French and Italian capital ships in the background. In 
fact, the margin of superiority was gigantic. 

Nor was it through ‘‘ sheer luck and naked caprice ” 
that three magnificent battle-cruisers were destroyed 
in this battle, the flash of shells reaching their 
magazines. It was due to the fact, which is brought 
out in Mr. Filson Young’s ‘ With the Battle-Cruisers.' 
that Lord Beatty’s reports after the battle of the 
Dogger Bank did not receive proper attention from 
the Admiralty and the supreme naval command. 
Beatty had notified to the authorities the dangerous 
conditions which almost led to the loss of the Lion, 
his flagship, in that battle, but no action was taken. 
Yet, only a few weeks after Jutland, when three battle- 
cruisers had been blown into the air with nearly 
3,000 Officers and men, alterations were cheaply and 
swiftly carried out which rendered all the surviving 
ships safe. 

As to the leadership in and before the battle, Mr. 
Buchan is wrong in stating that, as soon as Beatty’s 
force sighted the Germans, Jellicoe with the battle- 
fleet proceeded at full speed to Beatty’s support. The 
signal record shows something very different. At 2.19 
p.m. the first signs of the enemy’s presence were de. 
tected; a few minutes later German code wireless 
signals were taken in, coming in “‘ very loud.” Yet at 
2.45 the Commander-in-Chief was only steaming at 17 
knots. Not until 3.18 did he order 19 knots, which. 
at 3.59 he increased to 20. This singular sluggishness 
in the hours of decision was one of the reasons why 
visual touch was not established between Beatty’s and 
Jellicoe’s forces; and why the battle-fleet was some 
miles out in its estimate of the enemy’s position, which 
was incorrectly reported by Beatty with wireless when 
heavily engaged. On the question of the tactics 
adopted, which is of overwhelming importance, Mr. 
Buchan should have mentioned British and foreign 
criticism. Expert opinion holds that Jellicoe kept his 
large force in clumsy formation too long, and deployed 
too late—his ships were being ‘‘ straddled ’’ before 
they got into line. There is a difference of views as 
to the deployment away from the enemy, which Jellicoe 
carried out, but this is admitted : that it forfeited all the 
immense advantage of surprise and rendered an in- 
decisive battle certain. Moreover, it was probably 
due to this method of deployment that those two most 
gallant officers, Arbuthnot and Hood, met their deaths 
with practically all on board their flagships. If Ar- 
buthnot expected Jellicoe to turn towards the enemy 
and deploy astern of Beatty (as Beatty undoubtedly ex: 
pected the battle-fleet to act) then the movement of hi 
armoured cruisers was well calculated to cover th 
deployment in the most critical instants. We shal: 
never know what was in Arbuthnot’s mind, though it 
is said that, just as the Defence blew up in a column 
of fire and as Arbuthnot met his heroic end, he was 
beginning a signal which might have explained his 
movement. 
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MARX MADE EASY 


Economics of Socialism. By H. M. Hynd- 
oe man. Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net. 


Karl Marx and the Present Unrest. By the Rt. 
Hon. J. A. Murray Macdonald, M.P. Fisher 
Unwin. 1s. 6d. net. 


HE late Mr. H. M. Hyndman’s book starts—as all 

books do—with a highly imaginative ac- 
count of the origins and development of the human 
species, and ends—equally inevitably—with a highly 
fantastic description of the socialistic Utopia. That 
we would advise the reader to miss. He will have 
heard it all before. Particularly would we commend 
to him the chapter in which Mr. Hyndman to his com- 
ete satisfaction proves the final futility of Final 
Utility. It is written in the very best controversial 
style and for pure rhetorical satire and denunciation, 
for brazen slashing and battering of an opponent, for 
the most happy sense of ridicule, the thing is almost 
insurpassable. So much for Mr. Hyndman. Now 
for Marx. Here the reviewer is fortunate in hav- 
ing brought to his attention this laudably brief little 
brochure of Mr. Murray Macdonald. He goes for 
Marx like ‘‘ a good ’un”’ and if there were the re- 
motest chance of those who have both read and under- 
stood Karl Marx—a fantastic conjunction—reading and 
attempting to understand Mr. Macdonald, the brochure 
would be without influence. But as there are few 
people who have read Marx—though there are many 
who say they have read him—and as there are still 
fewer who understand Karl Marx—and these have not 
read him, except Mr. Shaw and a Fabian or two—the 
little brochure will be influential. If readers will have 
the kindness to take the Marxian theory in the terms 
in which Mr. Macdonald states it, they will have no 
difficulty whatever in being convinced that Marx was a 
dangerous lunatic. Of course he does not—and could 
not be expected to—do the Marxian theory justice. 
That theory, as we understand it, is this. Under what 
is termed ‘‘ the capitalist system,’’ commodities are 
produced for profit and not for use. Therefore, the 
good life of the producer is not a consideration. He 
suffers by being underpaid and by recurring periods of 
unemployment. The value of commodities is really 
determined by the amount of labour-time involved in 
their production. If this be so, any profit which goes 
into the hands of a capitalist is waste. Under a com- 
petitive system these evils are bound to be perpetuated. 
The only remedy is to subvert the present competitive 
system and to substitute organized co-operation for 
use. Probably no one has ever attempted to put the 
Marxian theory so shortly, but that is the essence of 
it. To controvert all the arguments that Marx put 
forward in support of his thesis would far exceed the 
possibilities of anvthing short of a book. Let us con- 
tent ourselves with saying here, as Mr. Murray Mac- 
donald quite accurately shows, that the Marxian ideal 
is a negation of everything that has hitherto been un- 
derstood as liberty. The very word ‘‘ organization ”’ 
implies a loss of freedom. The truth is that Karl Marx 
like those of the same school who have preceded and 
followed him, constructs a new heaven and a new 
earth on the false assumption that human beings are 
not human. The Socialist has a great advantage in 
that he can call attention to the obvious insufficiencies 
and delinquencies of our present civilization and by an 
easy, though fallacious, sequence of thought attribute 
them to the ‘‘ capitalist system.” The ills that flesh is 
heir to are foisted on this foster parent of canitalism who 
has had no more responsibility for their creation than a 
nurse for the birth of the child with whom she is 
obliged to live. The danger of to-day is not so much 
in the shortcomings of our present society but in the 
visionary schemes which are held out to those who 
suffer. The emotions of unfortunate persons are played 
on with a free hand, and to the misery that many must 
bear in the natural course of things is added the misery 


of disillusion. The average worker can be no more ex- 
pected to understand Marx than he can be expected to 
understand Mr. Hyndman. Happily, he is far more 
likely to understand Mr. Murray Macdonald, whose sin- 
cerity and consideration for his fellows are not sur- 
passed by the writers of the school which he attacks. 
Why Marx has become a saint in the socialistic religion 
it is not easy to know, except on the theory that he 
spoke mysteriously. Danger lies not in what he said 
but in the fact that what he said is cited to manual 
working people as if it were the Bible. That is the 
worst disaster that can befall any man, for a rubric, 
like blood, is no argument. 


MONASTICISM 


Monastic Life in the Middle Ages. By Cardinal 
Gasquet. Bell. 8s. 6d. net. 


HE difficulties of realizing the domestic outlook of 

our ancestors in the past are sufficiently great 
though not insurmountable, but when we are called on 
to visualize the life of a great monastery in the past, 
those difficulties are enormously increased. The at- 
mosphere is entirely different. The last man who had 
seen with his own eyes a Prince-Bishop elected to his 
see as an infant, must have died by now: four genera- 
tions have passed since anyone has seen a great abbey 
ruling over wide lands in Western Europe: well-nigh 
four centuries have passed since religious houses were 
disestablished and disendowed in this country. We 
cannot conceive of them as a force in political or social 
affairs. Even on the religious side we cannot regain 
the contemporary outlook: the Cardinal himself must 
see his predecessors with a vision sharpened by the 
criticism of those outside the limits of his formularies, 
sensitive to accusations which would not have unduly 
worried a fifteenth-century historian: since he has 
devoted himself to act as their apologist, in the literal 
sense of the word, this added vision is an equipment 
for his task additional to his wide reading, skilled and 
casy presentation, deep and essential scholarship. 

It is in the course of human nature that any great 
idea thrust upon the world shall little by little be altered 
until people can live their ordinary lives with it; at 
which point reformers will arise to revive the idea in 
its original form. This tendency is illustrated in « 
paper on ‘A Sketch of Monastic History,’ one of 
the best in the book though not the most striking. 
Popular attention will fasten itself rather on the ac- 
counts of Abbey life at its prime in St. Albans, or in 
the controversy as to the accusations against them, 
and perhaps rightly so. This latter we can, at this time 
of day, readily dismiss. A great monastery in Eng- 
land at the end of the fifteenth century more nearly re- 
sembled a great monastery in Russia up to ten years 
ago than anything we are ever likely to see. Its stand- 
ards of behaviour at the lowest were those of the 
world around it, and rose in the case of individual 
monks to the sanctity of the Rule. On the other hand 
when we read in a medieval indictment that J.S. came 
with five hundred swords and three hundred spears and 
broke into a house, we understand only that a charge 
of assault is to be tried. Controversialists of that 
time were readily intoxicated with the exuberance of 
their own verbosity. There is no doubt that the Church 
was ripe for a new reform in the sixteenth century : 
that it came from outside instead of within in England 
was an accident of the economic position. 

The glories of the great Benedictine houses of Eng- 
land make a more fascinating picture, and one on 
which a former Benedictine Abbot must dwell with a 
certain regretful pleasure. For these abbots were 
great men in their day, Peers of Parliament, spending 
on the building and decoration of their churches and 
shrines the revenue, and, often, more than the revenue 
of the broad lands under their rule, and the remains of 
the noble works made for them are precious treasures 
of art when garnered in our museums for our pleasure 
and emulation to-day. A few of the essays are more 
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purely addressed to scholars: a vindication of the great 
Englishman, Roger Bacon, as a forerunner in 
Biblical criticism; an examination of the validity of the 
famous Bull by which Ireland was handed over to 
Heary II, now once more, and finally, proved to be a 
fabrication; and an account of a manuscript copy of 
Polydore Vergil’s ‘ History of England,’ which should 
be of great value to students of the reign of Henry 
VII. The book closes with an account of the 
diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the 
Holy See, 1792-1806, an unwritten chapter in the his- 
tory of the War of the French Revolution. All 
through Cardinal Gasquet has given us a very interest- 
ing picture of one side of late medieval life, seen 
through the eyes of a great churchman who is also a 
scholar and a practised writer experienced in affairs, 
and, while we do well to remember that to this picture 
there is a reverse side to which it was not his object to 
call attention, we may express our gratitude and ad- 
miration for it. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Public 
Trustee. H.M. Stationery Office. 6d. 


M UCH mischievous nonsense published during the 
past year is effectually disposed of by the Four- 
teenth Annual Report of the Public Trustee. The De- 
partment has been represented at one time as a burden 
on the taxpayer, who was being bled to subsidize the 
administration of private trusts and estates at less than 
cost, and, at anothen time, as extorting such intoler- 
ably heavy fees from its clients as to frighten them 
away. The report—a model, by the way, of business- 
like lucidity—shows that all the immense volume of 
work done by the Public Trustee last year under the 
Public Trustee Act and as Custodian of Enemy Pro- 
perty, cost the taxpayer nothing, excluding the possible 
loss of a few thousand pounds belonging to the Pay- 
master-General, recently stolen from the Kingsway 
strong-rooms. The deficiency incurred in respect of 
the work done under the Public Trustee Act was rather 
more than offset by the surplus on the Custodianship 
work : at the Manchester office the Public Trustee Act 
fees covered all expenses, and during the latter part 
of the year the experience of the London office Trustee 
Department, appears to have been similar. Improved 
methods and organization have enabled this work, in- 
creased during the year by additional trusts and estates 
worth £ 20,000,000, to be carried on by a staff 110 
less in number, without any sacrifice of efficiency, and 
there is some prospect of a reduction in the scale of 
fees next year. The Public Trustee will doubtless 
always have his detractors, eager to damage the repu- 
tation of the office and to shake public confidence in it. 
One has only to remember the reasons which led Par- 
liament to establish it in the teeth of determined pro- 
fessional opposition, to understand and discount most 
of this overt and covert antagonism. Much of it, pro- 
bably, indicates that the Public Trustee is doing’ his 
duty faithfully and fearlessly. The Sarurpay 
Review’s dislike of all forms of State intermeddling 
and competition with legitimate private enterprise is 
sufficiently well known. But the administration of 
trusts is not a field in which private profit-seeking 1s 
to be encouraged. 


DOGS FOR ALL 


Everybody’s Dog Book. By A.J. Dawson. Col- 
lins. 10s. 6d. net. 


|, Fee DAWSON has been a noted breeder of 
bloodhounds and Irish wolfhounds and incident- 
ally of many other types of dog. His sympathies and 
experience extend even to Pekinese, of whom he 
writes admiringly and at length. For it is not the true 
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dog-lover who sniffs at the little ani 
mission is to comfort the ladies. = chief 
member a_hard-bitten northern 
domestically enslaved by a small griffon | Thi 
contains wise chapters on the selection s 
feeding, breeding, exhibiting and sick-nursin of di 
generally. The author deals with them chiefly a mo 
panions, not as assistants to the sportsman ft Fc 
farmer. But he has himself had exceptional . ‘ 
ence of canine training for utility Purposes, rea 
was attached to the French army in the Beg a 
witnessed the wonderful work done by their rol 
corps of dogs. Yet more, he has had close associ a 
with the sleigh dogs of the far Canadian pane “ 
devotes two chapters to stories of these gall 
‘“‘ Huskies.” He rebuts, too, the prevalent En os 
notion that those used for draught in Delahes cael 
France are either ill-treated, ill-fed or unhappy. 


Best of all, however, are his first chapte 
relationship and responsibilities towards 
four-legged friends, adopted for life as members of the 
household. We have no business, he insists, by care- 
lessness, foolish indulgence or inattention to submit 
these sensitive dependents to physical ailments which 
simply spell unhappiness. Yet highly-bred dogs are 
just as healthy as plebeians, if reasonably treated 
though more susceptible to neglect. But they well 
repay a little extra vigilance by their higher average 
of intelligence and their physical graces. These first 
chapters are so well and sanely written and with such 
feeling and eloquence that we may even be permitted 
to fancy a good many moist eyes among readers of the 
fair sex—and possibly some pricked consciences 
among both sexes. The book is illustrated with many 
good photographs, and for its ethics alone we cordially 
wish it a wide circulation. 


education, 


Fiction 
THRILLERS 


As it was in Eden. By Henry Farmer Page. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Unlighted House. By James Hay, Jr. Jen- 
kins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Midnight. By Octavus Roy Cohen. Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Yellow Streak. By Valentine Williams. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROM the latest batch of mystery stories we have 

chosen the four named above as calculated to ap- 
peal to those who batten on such fare. Two of them 
are imported from America, the other two are home- 
grown; and the honours in this case go to the United 
States. ‘ As it was in Eden’ is the least successful. 
Its author rightly holds that swiftness and brevity are 
desirable qualities in a police novel; but anything may 
be overdone; and he has so closely shorn the child of 
his fancy that the poor thing is left decidedly bald. 
His style, too, is so unsophisticated as to recall to us, 
here and there, that famous romance ‘ Harold 
Ramorez ’ by Penrod Schofield. ‘‘ He bared his soul 
. ... The woman to whom he was baring his soul. . . 
For now he was baring his soul.’’ All this within 
twelve lines of a chapter entitled ‘ Daymer bares his 
soul.’ However, the plot is the main thing, of course; 
and Mr. Farmer’s plot is sufficiently lurid and involved, 
treating of a beautiful actress (with the cocaine habit), 
a bad man (of like tastes), a wronged girl (taught to 
drug by the villain), some assorted good people, comic 
and otherwise, a murder, a reported suicide, some 
amazing coincidences, and a matrimonial ending. We 
were so unfortunate as to guess the principal secret of 
the tragic affair at an early stage, but it need not be 
taken for granted that other readers will be so abnorm- 
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ally astute. The characters in the story, at any rate, 
were hopelessly mystified by the course of events. 

Mr. James Hay (the younger) and Mr. Octavus Roy 
Cohen are highly skilled practitioners of their craft. 
Without ever exhibiting that touch of poetry which 1s 
essential in the perfect thriller, they heap complica- 
tion on complication, false clue on false clue, until the 
mind reels and the powers of reason are disabled. Nor 
are these misleading signposts illegitimately set up. 
Things might have happened so in real life, although 
poth cases would have been exceptional. The outset 
of the trouble in Mr. Hay’s book was the loss of that 
familiar State paper which, falling into unscrupulous 
hands, might have brought about international up- 
heavals of the most shocking nature. But this dis- 
aster was only the prelude to the inexplicable assas- 
sination of ‘‘ Lefty ”’ Revis, adventurer and political 
suspect. There were a number of people, including 
several women, who had good reason for preferring Revis 
dead to alive, and suspicion attached to each in turn, 
even pointing for a time at Senator Grimes Buckner, 
who had been so careless about the diplomatic docu- 
ment. The Washington police were as headstrong as 
Scotland Yard generally is in English stories; and, 
had it not been for the restraining hand of George 
Darden, the private investigator, they would have 
immediately arrestec all the wrong people. Darden, 
however, with his painstaking care, his logical powers 
and above all his ‘‘ hunches,’’ was not to be beaten 
by any obstacles, and the manner in which he handled 
the case won the gratitude of everyone concerned. 
The scene in which he stalks an unknown man through 
a dark house, himself stalked in turn by an unknown 
woman, is done in the best manner of police fiction. 

About thirty-five years ago, Mr. Fergus Hume wrote 
the story of a murdered man found in a handsome cab 
Mr. Cohen, in ‘ Midnight,’ begins his novel with a 
similar discovery in a taxi. Who slew that popular 
“ clubman,’’ Roland Warren, and who was the cloaked 
woman who engaged the cab and so mysteriously 
vanished, leaving this ghastly hand-baggage behind 
her? Once more the amateur criminologist got the 
official police out of their difficulties, brought the per- 
petrator of the harsh deed to light, and, in the manner 
of Sherlock Holmes, protected him from the penalties 
attaching to his act. Warren, if he scarcely deserved 
death, was hardly worth the electrocution of another 
man. His relations with women were reprehensible, 
and he carried, and was prepared to use, a ‘ gun.”’ 
‘ Midnight ’ is great fun and very puzzling. Not until 
quite near the end did we begin to feel sure which of 
the several suspected persons was the criminal; and 
even then we found we were wrong. Carroll, the 
private detective, has more individuality than such 
characters have as a rule, more humanity, less infal- 
libility; and several of the other figures in the tale 
are credibly drawn, notably a perfectly odious school- 
girl, who is instrumental in providing Carroll with 
some of his most valuable clues. The style is very 
varied, sometimes being magnificently literary, treat- 
ing us to “* frigid ’’ nights and “‘ gelid ’’ pavements, 
sometimes pouring forth cataracts of the most cryptic 
American slang. But it is all thoroughly alive, and 
the interest never flags. We may add that there are 
a number of bad misprints which should not have oc- 
curred. 

So far America has had matters nearly all her own 
way, but Mr. Williams in ‘ The Yellow Streak ’ does 
something to redress the balance. His story, it is 
true, is far less perplexing than those of his two trans- 
atlantic rivals. From the first it is easy to anticipate 
the broad lines of the final explanation—that Hartley 
Parrish, the millionaire, had not taken his own life, 
but had been murdered by some disreputable associate 
with whom he had quarrelled over the spoils of a joint 
enterprise. But the details of the case are interesting 
and possible, and the adventures of hero and heroine 
during their expedition to Holland in search of the kev 
to the riddle are highly exciting. We were a little 


surprised to find that Robin Greve, a barrister and 
student of crime, was unacquainted with the familiar 
‘* grill’? method of constructing a cypher letter; but 
in other respects he showed himself very acute and 
experienced, and was of great assistance to the cap- 
able detective-inspector who had charge of the case. 
Mr. Williams’s form is better than that of the three 
other authors mentioned, and he keeps his reader’s 
curiosity active until the last page is turned. 


The Secret Places of the Heart. By H. G. Wells. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 


M UCH as we admire Mr. Wells’s ease and dexterity 
in doing almost anything he may set himself to 
do, there was one thing which we should have said he 
could not do: namely, write a really bad novel. But 
we are wrong again; he has done it. Having a great 
regard for Mr. Wells and a profound admiration for his 
literary achievements, we have searched the pages of 
‘ The Secret Places of the Heart’ for some instance of 
the writer’s genius, something that we could praise, 
something which would excuse the hopeless dullness of 
the remainder of this slight, scamped piece of work. 
We have not been able to do so; and it remains merely 
to say, as briefly as possible, that this book, in theme 
and in treatment, is totally unworthy of its illustrious 
author. It would seem to belong to that long series of 
novels in which Mr. Wells appears to have been think- 
ing aloud and explaining to himself, as he encountered 
them, the succeeding phenomena of the relationship 
between men and women. Sometimes the thinking 
aloud has been brilliant and fascinating ; sometimes it 
would have been better if it had not been thought aloud, 
belonging rather to the order of thought which people 
prefer to keep to themselves. We have followed Mr. 
Wells through his discovery and analysis of seduction, 
marriage, infidelity, adultery, philandering and divorce ; 
and now we come apparently to his discovery of the 
modern phenomenon known as the American woman. 
The secret places of the heart are laid very bare; but 
they are neither so secret nor so well worth laying bare 
as the author seems to think. When we add that the 
book is loosely constructed and badly written, our 
readers will readily understand that we wish that Mr. 
Wells, for whom as an artist our regard is un- 
diminished, had never written it. 


A Library List 


The following books are suggested to those making up their 

library lists. An asterisk against a title denotes that it is fiction. 

Aspects ana Impressions. By Edmund Gosse. Cassell. 

Books and Characters, French and English. By Lyiton 
Strachey. Chatto & Windus. 

Disenchantmeni. By C. E. Montague. Chatto & Windus. 

Golf from Two Sides. By Roger and Joyce Wethered. Long- 
mans. 

*Hepplestalls. By Harold Brighouse. Chapman & Dodd. 

Lawn Tennis Do’s and Dont’s. B. A. E. Crawley. Methuen. 

Lord Byron’s Correspondence. Edited by John Murray. 
Murray. 

*Mortal Coils. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 

Mount Everest: The Reconnaissance. 1921. By Col. Bury. 
Arnold. 

*Mr. Prohack. By Arnold Bennett. Methuen. 

*My Daughter Helen. By Alan Monkhouse. Cape. 

Pasteur and His Work. By L. Descour. Fisher Unwin. 

*The Camomile. By Catherine Carswell. Chatto & Windus. 

*The Clash. By Storm Jameson. Constable. 

*The Gang. Joseph Anthony. Cape. 

“The Garden Party. By Katharine Mansfield. Constable. 

The Jews. By Hilaire Belloc. Constable. 

The Prime Ministers of Britain. By Hon. Clive Bigham. 


Murray. 

The Puppet Show of Memory. By Maurice Baring. Heine- 
mann. 

The Victorian Age. By W. R. Inge. Cambridge University 
Press. 


Waiting for Daylight. By H. M. Tomlinson. Cassell. 
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Authors and Publishers 


A MISCELLANY 


the Florence Book Fair, which is to last 

until the end of July, agree in saying 
that the British section is a failure, not so 
much from the quality of the few British exhibits, as 
from their scarcity. They represent with utter inade- 
quacy the British publishing trade, which is one, after 
all, of which we have some right to be proud. And the 
little that Britain has sent, I understand, was only got 
together at the last moment, by the praiseworthy, 
though tardy, energy of one or two people. This seems 
hardly patriotic on the part of our publishers, and it is 
certainly not good business. We pride ourselves upon 
a sane individualism in such things, but there is surely 
nothing to be said for an individualism that is apathetic 
and indolent—better almost an exhibit organized by a 
Ministry of Fine Arts. Moreover the fact that we are 
content to allow our book trade, and hence our litera- 
ture, to appear at a disadvantage with that of, say, 
Poland, can hardly be taken by the other nations as a 
mark of politeness on our part. 


"T tte accounts of those who have visited 


All the way from Katonah (N.Y.) there comes to me 
each week a review called The Villager. It is not 
known widely enough in this country, for it is an exceed- 
ingly good paper. It consists of but four pages a week, 
but every word on those pages is usually worth read- 
ing. It was started in 1917, and its editors—who, to- 
gether with all their contributors, remain anonymous— 
pursue in its pages a policy of relentless high-minded- 
ness. Their writing is informed with wide learning, 
wisdom, and a tolerant sense of humour. The Villager 
is unlike any of its contemporaries; it is backed by no 
financial or other interest; it has no axe to grind; it 
carries no advertisements; it costs five cents a copy; 
and it is worth it. As becomes them, the editors of this 
remarkable publication take their duties very seriously. 
They had it in mind to prepare for many years with 
prayer and fasting before they assumed the responsi- 
bilities of editorship, but the war forced them to become 
articulate before their time had fully come, and they 
now wish to pause and take stock of their position. 
Accordingly from May 27 to next October The 
Villager will cease publication. But in the interval the 
editors will not hold revel; on the contrary, they will 
put their noses to the grindstone. ‘‘ We have come to 
realise,” they write, ‘‘ that there is some acquaintance 
—for the most, a certain piece of historical study— 
which we could profitably have added to our equipment,” 
and they propose to spend the summer and early autumn 
in its acquisition. Such high-minded journalism is not 
common, and I can only commend the earnestness of 
these nameless villagers who would bring rus in urbe 
(or urbs in rure—I don’t know which) and wish them 
an increase in popularity. 


In a review of Miss Storm Jameson’s The Clash 
(Heinemann), in last week’s issue of the SaTURDAY 
Review, the writer referred to an American novel by 
Maurice Samuel, called The Outsider, not yet published 
in this country. Messrs. Constable now write to tell me 
that they are publishing an English edition of this novel 
during the next few weeks. Messrs. Heinemann are 
shortly adding to their Atlantic Library of American 
fiction Brass, by Charles G. Norris. In this series they 
have lately published The Girls and Mooncalf—both of 
them books worth reproducing on this side, which is 
more than can be said for a great deal of imported 
meat. ” 


It is a healthy sign of a return to more normal times 
that there is springing up all over the country a tropical 
growth of strange and exotic periodicals. I say tropical, 


because their period of blossomin 

while it lasts, is, alas! usually 
psalmist’s grass, which in the morning groweth ; 
but in the evening is cut down, dried up and withent 
I welcome these publications because of the enthusiasm 
and endeavour they embody. The latest to come m 

way is No. I, Vol. 1, of The Adelphi Magasine. . 
quarterly, edited by Mr. Henry Danielson and pub- 
lished by him at 64 Charing Cross Road, W.C. In th 

words of the editor’s manifesto, ‘‘The Adelphi Sesmatns 
aims to present strong imaginative work of modern 
writers and. . . of black-and-white artists.” has 
no clique or coterie tied to it.” It presents the work 
of new writers whose movement is ‘“ away from 
unanism, vorticism, and other isms Paris has long 
buried.” It is excellently produced and contains two 
goodish short stories, some verse, and some pleasing 
woodcuts. So much for No. 1. But, as the manifesto 
says, ‘‘ in the words of Mrs. Asquith’s husband, ‘ wait 
and see.’” 


The Annual Register for the year 1921 (Longmans: 
30s. net) is as good, if not better, than its predecessors. 
Mr. M. Epstein is the new editor. The first thing that 
I looked for was unfortunately not to be found, and 
that was a consecutive summary of the international 
conferences. Perhaps the task of chronicling these in- 
numerable international meetings proved too much for 
the compilers of the work! But there are chapters on 
the Coal Strike, the Irish negotiations, and the Irish 
Free State. There are also short essays on most of the 
foreign countries and component parts of the British 
Empire, together with a statement of our financial and 
commercial position, supported by interesting statistics. 
Certain public documents, such as the Four-Power 
Treaty, are given textually, and there is a retrospect of 
literature, science and art, and an obituary of eminent 
persons deceased. 


I am a little disappointed in the Mickleham edition of 
George Meredith’s works, the first two volumes of 
which are now before me. In cloth, with their 560 and 
600 pages, respectively, Richard Feverel and The 
Egoist are cheap enough at five shillings; but, 
what is not so good, they look cheap, with 
a border design in relief that reminds one of 
the cheap book of sixty years ago, when book- 
production in this country was at its worst. I am 
astonished that Messrs. Constable, who have plenty 
of charmingly got-up books to their credit, who, indeed, 
made a considerable reputation at one time for good 
taste in that matter, should so present the works of the 
famous author with whom their name is so intimately 
associated. However, it is always possible to recon- 
sider the design, and I hope they will do so. 


I congratulate Mr. Galsworthy and his publishers, 
Messrs. Heinemann, on their enterprise in collect- 
ing into one volume with the title The For- 
syte Saga, the five novels devoted to the 
development and decay of one of the — most 
typical and celebrated famil'es in English fiction. These 
books, beginning in 1906 with A Man of Property and 
ending in 1921 with To Let, have taken a place of their 
own in English literature that is comparable only with 
that occupied by groups of the Balzac novels. It is a 
publishing achievement to present them, printed in clear 
type and on good paper, in a volume hardly thicker or 
heavier than an ordinary novel but containing 1,100 
pages, for 7s. 6d. I look forward to reading the whole 
series again and judging as a whole its five excellent 
parts. 


LIBRARIAN 
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Magazines and Quarterlies 


ce among our scientific journals. 


of popular usa 
has the sound in ; 
of sound symbolisms increases out of proportion. 


most European languages. 


mad 
ch lead to no definite conclusion. 


on the Celtic names for the harrow. 
forms of the Latin perfect. 


Idylls of the King,’ by Mr. S. F. Wright and some quite 


verse, incl 
by the Editor. 


eadable. 
i tio of a letter to his wife Marcella. 


magh, criticizes the latest pronouncement of Pusey House 


can between the Modernist and the Catholic. 


recovery of the knowledge of the past with new growths. 
very good number. 


the nationalization of land and, in part, of industry. 


from over-production. 


cent. illiterate population. 


excellent one on ‘ Moliére the 


Prof. W. P. Ker. 


bibliographies. 


are as biting as ever. 
The list of Books Received is unavoidably held over. 


Competitions 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


in the list below. 
Envelopes containing 


The name of the winner and of the book 


+ Josica is the first number of a new Journal of Compara- 
p by the Philological Society, and fills a blank 
oe” The most interesting paper 
technical readers is one by Prof. Jespersen on the ‘ Sym- 
ue of the Vowel I,’ in which he attempts to correlate 

hort I as in little with “* what is small, slight, insignificant, 
posh e author does not suggest that this is implied in 


i amples mainly from English, but ranging over 
selection of cxame We think that too much can easily 
nd symbolism; it seems a path of inquiry which 
eo ( ‘ Prof. Loth has a short note 
M. Meillet studies some 
Prof. Rose has a useful paper on 
is in the Ciceronian sentence and other contributors deal 
Egyptian, Etruscan, Arabic, Nepali, and Welsh. 
"Poetry contains a centenary article on Shelley by Mr. Edwin 
Faulkner, a thoughtful paper on ‘ Le Morte D’Arthur and the 


juding an instalment of a translation of the ‘ Inferno ’ 


The Church Quarterly Review contains another instalment of 
the history of the diocese of Worcester in a paper * Worcester 
Institutions Six Centuries Ago,’ by Dr. Pearce, the present 
Bishop, which gives some idea of the short time for which bene- 
fices were held in the fourteenth century; an excellent paper and 
Mr. Ferrar describes the philosophy of Porphyry 
Dr. Aveling writes on 
‘The Science of Psychology’; Dr. D’Arcy, Archbishop of Ar- 


in 


‘Who are Members of the Church? ’; and Dr. Hanson has a very 
instructive paper on ‘ Anglicanism and Modern Problems,’ in 
which he endeavours to justify the position of the Moderate Angli- 
A review of 
‘Medieval Contributions to Modern Civilization ’ lays too much 
stress on the continuity of thought from Greek times: there was 
a definite break in Western Europe—a period of nearly total 
ignorance, of false values in learning, followed by a gradual 


A 


The Round Table has three articles of outstanding merit. 
‘Ireland at the Cross-roads ’ (a title used without any acknow- 
ledgment that it is appropriated from Mr. Filson Young’s 
famous book on the subject) is a remarkably able summary of 
what has happened in that country since the Treaty was signed. 
It is especially good in its forecast of the difficulties of framing 
a Constitution acceptable to both parties and likely to serve the 
country. A second, of equal merit, describes the new economic 
policy, the N.E.P. of Soviet Russia, which abolishes, in fact, 
The new 
policy has revived a demand for money, which hardly exists ; 
and as a consequence this almost starving country is suffering 
The third is ‘‘ Letters from Egypt’ 
charming and enlightening, but rather hopeless to those who see 
themselves committed to complete self-government of a 92 per 


The French Quarterly contains two papers for the Tercentenary 
of Moliére, one by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton in French, and an 
Muse of Comedy’ by 
The most interesting piece of work in the 
number is that of Prof. Ritchie ‘On Translating from French.’ 
He takes a passage by Flaubert on the tomb tof Chateaubriand 
actually set in an examination, analyses the translations made of 
it by candidates, examines the difficulties, and finally offers his 
own rendering. M. Eggli writes convincingly on Regionalism in 
contemporary French literature, and there are the usual first-class 


Blackwood is as good a number as usual—and what more can 
be said? The stories are excellent: ‘ Hungary and the Hun- 
garians,’ ‘ The Tyranny of Objects,’ and “‘ A Caddie of the Cam- 
pagna ’ are equally good and well observed: the serial has got to 
an exciting point, and the comments on our rulers and teachers 


Prizes will be given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. The prizes will con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the Sarurpay Review in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 


solutions must be clearly marked ‘‘ Com- 
petition ” and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
Editor, the Sarurpay Review, 9 King 
Y competitor not so marking his envelope w squa q 
+ P selected will be published 


in the issue following that in which the problem was set. Each 
competitor should indicate his choice when sending his solution. 


The following is the list ef publishers whose books may be 
selected :— 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Beal Blackwell” Hodder Nash & G 
ckwe' ler ash ra, 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodge Odhams 
bourne Herbert Jenkins Stanley Paul 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Putnam’s 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 
Resutts oF Competition II 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas for the best description of the 
contemporary novel, by a historian of English Literature 
writing a century hence. The term ‘‘ contemporary ’’ refers 
to the present period, not to the period of the hypothetical 
historian, 

- It is a fortunate thing for writers of the contemporary novel 
that their readers do not share the prognosticated opinions of the 
unborn historians we summoned from the vasty deep. Very few 
of our competitors imagined that the future would have much use 
for the novels of our age. It is true that Mr. Charles Nichol’s 
familiar discovers in it a ‘‘ subtle freshness.’’ He is struck 
by its “* freedom of imagination and expression.” But this par- 
ticular ghost must be wandering disconsolate among the un- 
realized shades. The historian invoked by ‘‘ Arrow,’’ who has 
submitted one of the most spirited of our contributions, declares 
flatly: “‘ The average novel has little, at this interval of time, 
to recommend it for a second reading.”” Mr. H. J. Slater’s 
historian is equally emphatic. ‘‘ The keynote of the period is 
uniform mediocrity.”’ 

There is one omission which we, as contemporaries, are sur- 
prised to note. We find no reference to the remarkable group 
of women writers who give this age of fiction perhaps its most 
outstanding characteristic. Such writers as Miss May Sinclair, 
Miss Sheila Kaye Smith, Miss G. B. Stern are referred to indi- 
vidually. And indeed, Mr. C. E. Turner declares contemptuously 
that “‘ the women were hard at it.’? But there is no specific 
stress upon the group which includes the names we have quoted, 
and such writers as Miss Clemence Dave, Miss Dorothy Richard- 
son, Miss Katherine Mansfield and Miss Storm Jameson. We 
can only conjecture one explanation : that, following the present 
line of development, women novelists a century hence have be- 
come so preponderatingly the creators of fiction that a phenome- 
non, remarkable to us, is by that time not worthy of attention. 
There was also one pretty point of satire we were anticipating. 
It is highly probable that many contemporaries of authors dead 
a century or two centuries ago, would find that the criticism of 
to-day dealt with wildly unfamiliar names. We expected some 
of our historians to deal with some invented ‘‘ John Robinson ” 
or “‘ James Smith ”’ very minutely, thus satirizing us for our 
probable ignorance of some desert flower at this moment blushing 
unseen in Bloomsbury or Paisley. 

Among our competitors, Mr. Nicoll did not remember to assume 
the professional gown. Mr. Turner stated with considerable 
acumen that “ the bewildered critic brought his heavy guns to 
bear only on novels of merit.” With a change of metaphor, 
he proceeds cleverly to distinguish between the “‘ popular ’’ and 
the “* literary ” novel. ‘‘ The novel had adopted a fashionable 
procedure of the times and secured a divorce in the Court of 
Literary Taste.’”’ ‘‘ Buffalo’s ’’ historian somewhat exaggerates 
the part played in contemporary fiction by ‘‘ the schoolboy novel.”’ 
Neither Mr. Waugh nor Mr. Beverley Nichols can consider 
themselves so formidable as this Jeremiacal professor. ‘‘Chance’’ 
—or his evoked famili tt that people write novels to-day 
as inevitably as pigs squeak. Mr. Single uses a similar meta- 
phor. There must be something in it. We confess ourselves 
intrigued to find that critical phrases invented by us in 1922 re- 
appear in academic usage, a century ahead. So at least 
“* Chance ”’ proleptically reports it. We have not been able to 
decide whether posterity treats less kindly Mr. H. G. Wells 
or Mr. Arnold Bennett. Mr. Attenborough’s historian speaks of 
“an H. G. Wells; ‘‘ H. E. R.’s,” of a certain ‘‘ Enoch Arnold 
Bennett.”’ Mr. Single’s contribution had more the air of a 
University prize essay than a contribution to a SaturDay Revirw 
competition. ‘‘ Arrow,’’ far more than any other competitor, 
entered into the correct futuristic spirit, though only ‘‘ Bunyan 
Maclisle ’’ remembered that “‘ bad paper and bad printing have 
prevented the greater part of the gigantic output from surviving.”’ 
The prize of three guineas is awarded to H. E. R. for his highly 
amiable contribution. 


THE WINNING ESSAY 
EXTRACT FROM A THESIS PUBLISHED BY THE REGIUS PROFESSOR OF 
Fiction, aBout 2022 a.p. 

. . + When we reach the third decade of the twentieth 
century we find two contrary tendencies fully developed. On the 
one hand the novel, taking advantage of collective instincts 
evolved by the suggestive methods of the Press, sank deeper 
and spread wider. We must remember that we speak of the 
immediate aftermath of a war; at such a time emotions are 
easily evoked and concepts like honour, loyalty, love and fidelity, 
are surcharged with sentimental associations of which the un- 
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scrupulous writer will not hesitate to make use. By this means 
enormous circulations were achieved, and a widespread abase- 
ment of taste resulted. On the other hand, those novelists who 
realized the vulgarity of this tendency reacted in a way no less 
disastrous. They progressively appealed to a smaller and smaller 
circle of readers. This tendency is perhaps first discernible in the 
complexities of expression elaborated by Meredith and James— 
complexities that were not so much a defect of style as the direct 
result of the selection of subtle and intricate emotions as the 
material of the novelist’s craft. This process was seen in its 
final absurdity when, in 1922, the ‘‘ Ulysses ’’ of James Joyce 
was surreptitiously published in Paris. In this novel the circle of 
appeal is reduced to a point, and the novelist writes for no one 
but himself, amassing a prodigious index of his own subconscious 
mind. 

Between these two extremes there existed a gradation of 
novelists, and midway in this gradation we find what little real 
merit the time produced. It is a merit of compromise—the merit 
of an author like Joseph Conrad, who was keen enough to take 
advantage of the technical methods elaborated by Henry James, 
and yet able to keep his subject-matter within the range of 
normal imagination and his mode of expression within the limits 
of conventional syntax. 

Outside this schematic description we may find a certain 
number of novelists enjoying a triumph at once intellectual and 
popular. Their public was a large one, and the best critics of 
the day did not hesitate to ascribe to them a permanency that 
time has failed to maintain. When we look back on these 
confident and rather dictatorial critiques (they make a pitiful but 
not an unamusing study) and then examine the empty chatter 
that was their immediate cause, we are bound to reflect on the 
vanity of all contemporary opinion. It is difficult to revive the 
attraction of work that is feeble in structure and trivial in inter- 
ests, but doubtless the writers I have in mind* were well versed 
in the worldly knowledge of their period, and clever enough to 
assume an attitude of ease in its somewhat amorphous intellec- 
tual circles. But the worldly knowledge of one generation is dry 
dust to its successors. We are intrigued by the old Adam among 
us, but in Eden, or in any past day, he is a tiresome creature. 

E. R. 


. . . 


2. Verse. A prize of three guineas for the best lyric, not ex- 
ceeding sixteen lines in length, expounding the Theory and 
Practice of Musical Comedy. 


There were some very felicitous lyrics submitted in exposition 
of that dappled Tenth Muse, the Lady of Musical Comedy. It 
was only the more heavy-browed of our competitors who esteemed 
that we required an academic exegesis of the art, a combination 
of the theory of Aristotle with the practice of Alexander Pope. 
‘* Mungo”’ expressed the matter as pithily as anybody. 

Make wit the staple of the feast 
Music the garnish at the side. 

The pity was that it might be said of these two lines that the 
part was better than the whole. But we commend him 'on his 
subtle echo of a greater poem on a greater theme. ‘‘ Whether 
on Ida’s shady brow.’’ Mr. Gillett recommended that ‘‘ Your 
story should be elastic.’? So, unfortunately, was his verse. But 
he broke a valiant lance against those egotistic leading come- 
dians who gradually oust the original author, or authors, from 
their eminence : 

That’s theory. But this is practice : 
Give your leading folk full rein 
To assert themselves till each act is 
Their own, not the author’s brain. 
A hardy thrust for Mr. George Graves in sooth! W. H. S. also 
was sensitive to the woes of authors: ‘‘ Then you tame a set of 
authors, get them into line.’ Mr. Slater, we diffidently suggest, 
should not rhyme “ attraction’? with ‘‘ contraption.” And 
what are “gents’?? We imagined that the term pertained 
strictly to haberdashery. The prize of three guineas is awarded 
to Mr. Alfred Lindsay. But our fastidious purism makes us 
wince at the rhyming of ‘‘ invincible” and “‘ principle.’’ The 
winning effort follows : 
MUSICAL COMEDY 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The characters’ appearances should all be incoherences 
Of song and dance and chatter, at the entrepreneur’s whim ; 

The chorus proves invincible if chosen on the principle 
That ‘‘ life’? in such productions should be sacrificed to 

limb.”’ 

A little dash of sentiment (for artless one-and-twenty meant) 
Is always worth preserving when tthe dialogue is cut, 

To show, with ingenuity, in all their sweet fatuity, 
The idol of the flapper and the charmer of the nut. 

The glimpses of the humorous must not be very numerous, 
Excepting in the lyrics on the topics of the day, 

The score should be no lacker in refrains a trifle saccharine, 
Adapted to the gramophone,—but not too hard to play! 

We venture thus to indicate, to any budding syndicate, 
The theory and practice it will pay them to pursue ; 

And, should the critics gasp irate, it merely needs an aspirate 
To make the former ‘‘ Comedy a Music-hall Review ”’! 

ALFRED LINDsay. 


*The curious may take as an example the facile productions of Enoch 
Arnold Bennett (1867-1946). 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 111. 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas will be 
Fragment of a Conversation overheard in the? best 


Tmaid 
not exceed 
A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the se 


Uhe following conditions are to be observed :— 


Ses 


14. 


week, following 
The names and addresses of com 

published will be paid for. a 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 13. 


Wuat THOUGH I HELPED TO BRING It TO THE BIRTH? 

RIGHT GLADLY NOW I’D SWEEP IT FROM THE EARTH! 

(To Grasp aT SHADOW, LETTING SuBSTANCE Go— 

*TIS A PERENNIAL SOURCE OF HUMAN WOR). 

This mountain’s name we’ll Borrow from “ Wi ” 

The deathless hero of a hundred — bite 

With presents laden, from the East they came. 

One for his crafty counsels known to fame. 

Swiftly it climbs the old oak’s rugged stem. 

So jewellers term a lustrous uncut gem. 

Rootless? That’s odd!’ But headless ’twould be 
odder! 

What is it, pray, if not a kind of fodder? 

Emblem of fickleness,—so lightly twirled. 

** Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world.” 

J’y suis, j’y reste,—I’ve little more to do. 

In place yet out of place,—though strange, ’tis true. 

See him by night profane the holy ground! 

‘*She lost a hero, and a god she found.” 


N.B.—For Lights 10 and 14 consult ‘ The Pleasures of Hope’ 
and Garth’s ‘ Dispensary ’ (or Titian’s well-known picture). 
Solutions should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor of the 
=. Review, and reach him by the first post on Friday, 
une 9. 

Acrostic No. 11.—The first correct solution received came 
from Lady Yorke, 53, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.10, who 
has selected as her prize ‘ News Hunting on Three Continents,’ 
by Julius Chambers, published by John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
which was reviewed in our columns the week before last under 
the title ‘ A Reporter’s Note-Book.’ 


$2 OV 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 11. 


‘* Shadow to life, moving where life doth move.” 
Prompt against tyranny her strength to prove. 

““ Term of reproach? ’’ To fools or knaves alone! 
A tas.y root in kitchen gardens grown. 

By Nansen styled the mildest of mankind. 

A famous mountain, more than hard to find. 
From her the slothful may a lesson learn. 

They conquered, and were conquered in their turn. 
The gate of Scotland, as her sons confess. 

‘A poet?” Ay, but this is in excess. 

‘Grows on the ioftiest and least sheltered rock.” 
Seest thou in him the father of the flock? 

Time has not dimmed this Roman poet’s fame. 
Hadassah was the maiden’s other name. 

Thus are they called who learning’s path pursue. 
As orator he won the honour due. 

Some latent malady perhaps it shows. 

A THESIS NONE WILL VENTURE TO OPPOSE 

WHO MODERN WARFARE’S CHANGED CONDITIONS KNOWS. 
To RULE THE WAVES MIGHT SERVE IN DAYS GONE BY: 
BRITANNIA NOW MUST LEARN TO RULE THE SKY! 


N.B.—For lights 1 and 11 see ‘The Light of Asia ’ and ‘ Childe 


Harold.’ 
Solution to Acrostic No. 11. 
6 orro W! 1 * Light of Asia,’ Bk. vi. 
U r+ 12 2 Contains the traditional birthplace of Tell, and 


P atrio T 

R adis H pendence. 

E skim O3 “ ° “‘ The Greenlander is of all God’s creatures 
M er U4 gifted with the best disposition. Good-humour, 
au tf. peaceableness, and evenness of temper are the 
C imbr [5 most prominent features in his character. 

Dr. Nansen, ‘ Life,’ chap. vii. 
O t Wa (Longmans, 1894. 

F ir-tre E ‘4 In Hindu mythology, the most sacred of all 
T ram P mountains, situated in the centre of the world. 
H orac E | 5 The Cimbri, or Cymry, conquered part of Gaul 
E sthe R7 in the sixth century B.c., and were afterwards 
A lumn I subdued by the Romans. 

I socrate S ” Thierry, ‘ Histoire des Gaulois.’ 


the meadow of Riitli, the cradle of Swiss inde- 


R as H_~ ® “ Yett” is Scotch for “ gate.” 


7 Esther ii, 7. 


1. entries must arrive at the Saturp, 
not later than the first post on Friday, Jone 
: 2. 
3. 
13. 
= ( 
| ( 
| — ( 
4 7 10. 
3 11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
; 15. 
16. 
| 17. 
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CHESS PROBLEM Now. 30. 
By G. K. ANSELL. 


BLACK 


E 
YP? 


WHITE (13) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him by the first post on June 6. 


PROBLEM No. 29. 


Solution, 
BLACK : 


HITE : 
" Any move. 


(1) Q-Kt5. 

(2) Mates accordingly. 

Prostem No. 27.—The winner of this problem, Dr. Eric L. 
Pritchard, of 70 Fairhazel Gardens, South Hampstead, has chosen 
as his prize ‘Under Ten Viceroys,’ by Major-General Nigel 
Woodyat, published by Herbert Jenkins and reviewed in our 
columns under the title ‘ Kitchener’s India.’ 


ProsteM No. 28.—Correct from J. Bonus, G. H. Cowie, E. 
Capleton, E. Cameroon, R. A. Read, J. W. Waring, E. L. Prit- 
chard, G. C. Hughes, C. V. R. Wright, E. J. B. Lloyd, Mont- 
eare, J. D. Tickle, Rev. S. W. Sutton, Judge Parry, Samcox, 


C. O. Grimshaw, J. A. Deary, E. F. Emmet, A. E. Thiselton, 
P. I, Wyndham, E. R., and Albert Taylor. ' 


Proscem No. 29.—The first correct solution was received from 
Mr. Roland A. Read, who has selected as his prize ‘ The Puppet- 
Show of Memory’ by Maurice Baring, published by Heinemann 
and reviewed in our columns last week under the title ‘ Reminis- 
cences.’ 


Pros_em No, 22.—Mr. Albert Taylor, of Darnall, Sheffield, is 
asked to send his full postal address, as the prize sent to him has 
been returned through the Post Office. 


To CorRESPONDEN®S. 


R. Brack.—In No. 28, Q-R8 is met by R-Q4. Please write 
again explaining when and concerning which problem we errone- 
ously attributed a wrong solution to yiou. 

J. Bonus.—Had you marked your cover ‘“‘ Competition ’’ you 
would have taken the prize last week. 

Rev. S. W. Surtron.—Yes, a dual is a blemish, negligible or 
important according to the circumstances tof each case. Correct 
with No. 27. 

Mr. B. E. Siegheim has won the championship of the Metro- 
politan Chess Club with a score of 8} games out of a possible 
11, Mr. W. P. Macbean being the runner-up with 7}. 

We hear that the capital project of the Hastings Town Council 
for bringing together the four greatest chess masters, to which 
we referred a fortnight ago, must undergo some modification 
owing to the refusal of Capablanca to take part in the proceed- 
ings. Lasker has accepted the committee’s invitation. 

Rotanp A. Reap.—We have mislaid your address. Please 
communicate it to the Publisher, who will forward your prize in 
due course. 


** UnsatisFactory GAME OPENINGS. 


A modern and valuable work on the chess openings, appealing 
specially to correspondence players, says of a certain début that 
it is a “‘ somewhat unsatisfactory ’’ opening for match play, the 
reasons given being that (1) the game becomes extraordinarily 
difficult for both sides and that (2) each player is early thrown 
upon his own resources. Now, surely these two facts make the 
opening in question emphatically satisfactory for correspondence 
play—especially the second fact. It is only when a player is 
** thrown on his own resources ”’ that he can possibly find out his 
strengths and weaknesses. There is far too much ‘‘book’’ about 
chess-play to-day; and only where, for each player, the “‘ grass 
grows green upon the untrodden path ”’ does the game of chess 
for that player begin. 


you than you realize. 


* * 


* * 


THE PRESS MILLIONAIRES 


Viscount Northcliffe’s Little Book 
THE PICTURES 


There are certain people who form much more of your opinion for 
Who are they? What do they look like? 
See the pictures in Lord Northcliffe’s little book. 


At every bookstall or stationer’s or newsvendor’s you will find, 
price 3d., ‘‘Newspapers and Their Millionaires,” which is being 
read and argued about everywhere. 


Just ask for ‘‘Lord Northcliffe’s little book.” 


* * 


* * 
It is a good-tempered 


description of the Newspaper Millionaires, their ways and means. 
It has stopped the proposed quite unnecessary cut in London 
daily printers’ wages. 

The portraits comprise all the personalities who control Metro- 
politan daily journalism. 

A strange company? Perhaps. 


‘‘ Newspapers & Their Millionaires,” 3d. 
Further supplies now ready. 
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Company Meetings 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY 


Tue AnnuaL Meetinc of The Royal Mail Steam Packet Ciom- 
pany was held on the 31st ult. at the Cannon Street Hotel. Sir 
Owen Phillips, G.C.M.G., M.P., Chairman, presiding, said :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Before coming to the business of the meeting, I feel I must 
refer with deep regret to the losses we have sustained since last 
we met by the death which occurred in October last of Sir 
Joseph Savory and ion 30th April this year of Mr. Herbert E. 
Wright. 

Sir Joseph Savory had been a member of the Court for over 
forty years, whilst Mr. Wright became a director in 1918. Both 
these gentlemen were respected and valued colleagues and will 
be greatly missed in our counsels. 

This old chartered Company was established 83 years ago, and 
it is almost exactly twenty years since I became your chairman. 
It has been my consistent aim and that of my colleagues on the 
Court of Directors to pursue the policy of steadily building up 
this old business on sound and progressive lines by keeping 
abreast of modern conditions and providing up-to-date facilities 
for those who travel or ship their goods by our vessels. 

At the same time we have kept in view the vital importance 
of a sound financial state of affairs, and have always (even iw 
boom years) refrained from paying sensational dividends. The 
assets of the Company have been well written down out of 
profits. 

The total gross register tonnage of the vessels directly owned 
by our Company is now 350,000 tons, whilst the fleets of The 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the other shipping 
concerns with which it is closely allied aggregate considerably 
over two million tons gross register. 

ACCOUNTS 

The accounts which are before you to-day set out the financial 
position of the Company and do not call for any special comment. 

Our Ordinary, Preference and Debenture capital and reserves 
now amount to nearly fourteen million pounds. 

Like practically all commercial undertakings, we have suffered 
from the world-wide depression in trade and industry which pre- 
vailed throughout the year 1921. We have, therefore, thought 
it prudent to reduce the dividend on the Ordinary stock to 6 per 
cent. for the year. 

RESERVES. 

Our Reserve Fund stands at the substantial figure of 
41,600,000 ; whilst, for the first time in the Company’s history, 
our Insurance Fund amounts to over one million pounds. 


DEPRECIATION. 

For the past twenty years we have followed the practice of 
writing off not less than five per cent. per annum from the first 
cost of our steamers, so that our older vessels stand at low 
values in the Company’s books. Even in 1914, when, you will 
remember, the sum of £200,000 had to be taken from Reserve, 
the full appropriation of five per cent. for depreciation was 
made, whilst the vessels that we either built or acquired under 
war-time conditions have had additional sums written off their 
cost for special depreciation. 

Our fleet stands in our books at a moderate figure. 


New York SERVICE. 

Since early Victorian days the passenger services of The Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company have been a household word in 
South America and the Caribbean, and the vessels of this Com- 
pany have won an enviable reputation for comfort in ocean travel. 

Recognizing the desirability of strengthening the bonds of 
trade and travel between Europe and the North American Con- 
tinent, we have for some time past been running a regular 
direct service of mail and passenger steamers between Hamburg, 
Southampton, Cherbourg and New York. This was by no means 
the first introduction of The Royal Mail Company to the United 
States travelling public, as for many years prior to the war we 
maintained a regular passenger and mail service between New 
York and Southampton via the West Indies and Canal Zone, 
as well as a regular tourist service between New York and 
Bermuda and pleasure cruises from New York to the Caribbean 
in the winter months. 

I desire to bring specially to the notice of both British and 
American passengers that they now have at their disposal an 
additional direct line of first-class steamers to and from the 
United States. 

As the Orduna, Orbita and Oropesa running in this service 
have become popular with North Atlantic travellers, both on 
account of their excellent sea-going qualities, their comfortable 
accommodation and the reputation which this old chartered 
Company has for its cuisine, your Directors have decided to 
add two fine new vessels, specially built for the New York 
Service, the Orca and Ohio, the latter a vessel of nearly 20,000 
tons. I feel sure our American friends will appreciate this pro- 
gressive policy. 

In passing I may mention that the connection with New York 
of your Company and its affiliated lines is very close. From 
Southampton and the Continent we have a regular passenger 
service direct to that great port; from New York the mail and 
passenger steamers of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
proceed South via the Panama Canal to Peru and Chile on the 
West Coast of South America; whilst the mail and passenger 
vessels of the Lamport and Holt Line ply regularly between New 
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York and Rio and Buenos Aires on Coast 
America. of South 


South AMERICAN Matt Szrvice, 
We have maintained our passenger service between S. 
ton and Liverpool and Brazil and the River Plate but the. ; 
of traffic does not as yet permit of tour resumin vole 
quency of sailings. & pre-war fre. 
In order to encourage traffic, we hav i 
passenger fares. © substantially lowered 
Business generally in South America has ‘ 
a period of severe depression, and the Pree Dy through 
travelling to and fro by all lines, whether British ay — 
has been considerably less than in pre-war days, Oreign, 
I have for some time felt that, in order to assist in i 
the wheels of trade moving again, it was imperative to oe 
people to resume travelling between South America and Eu 
as in the days prior to the war. We have, therefore tod 
pressing our Continental friends to agree to a — 
reduction in the passenger fares, which were stil] very hi 
but, as they were unable to see their way to make more” than 
comparatively trifling reduction, it was mutually arranged a 
tween the Passenger Lines serving South America that, aft 
16th June, individual Lines would for the time being adopt the 
tariff which each considered best suited to existing circumstances 
After 16th June, passengers will be able to travel to and 
from South America by the British Lines at a reasonable 
although still considerably above the pre-war figure, > a 
expenses of running steamers, including cost of coal and 
are still far higher than before the war. I hope that this 
further reduction in passenger fares will prove a very practical 
step towards the resumption of business activity in and with 


South America. 
Nortu Paciric TRADE 
We have maintained our regular service with the North Pacific 
ports of the United States and Canada in association with the 
Holland-America Line, and our new motor vessel Loch Katrine 
of about 12,000 tons deadweight, which was built specially for 
this service, is now engaged in the trade. 


Canapa-West INprEs SERVICE 
I am pleased to report that by arrangement with the Canadian 
Government, the contract for the mail and passenger service by 
this Company between Canada and the West Indies has been 
extended for a further period of two years from April, 1922. 


New York-BERMUDA SERVICE. 
Our pre-war passenger service between New York and Ber- 
muda was resumed last year, and during the past winter we 
maintained a regular weekly service on this route. 


Pieasure Cruises (Norway). 

We are continuing our summer cruises to Norway this year 
with the s.s. Avon. These cruises have proved very popular, and 
besides being successful in themselves are a useful means of 
acquainting another branch of the travelling public with the 
way in which we care for our passengers. 

Carco, 

The movement of cargo between the various countries to and 
from which our vessels ply has continued to be seriously re- 
stricted, owing tc the universal depression in commerce and 


industry. 
LEET 


The Company’s fleet has been increased during the past year 
by the addition of the s.s. Montgomeryshire and motor vessel 
Loch Katrine, whilst the Magdalena and Trent, both old ships, 


have been sold. 
CoMPETITION. 


In British shipping, one of the outstanding after-results of 
the war has been the growth of foreign competition. The Great 
War gave a big stimulus to the Mercantile Marines of a number 
of countries, and owing to the temporary shortage of shipping 
immediately following the war, the new-comers for the time 
being prospered exceedingly. Then came the slump, and there 
was not enough business to go round, which has resulted in 
severe competition in almost every trade. ‘ 

Whilst British shipping has to fight unaided for its existence, 
foreign ships are, in many cases, supported and assisted ‘in 
various ways by their respective Governments. British ship- 
owners firmly believe that, in the long run, they will more than 
hold their own, but where competition is State-aided, it must 
necessarily be an uphill fight, and British shipowners may need 
to look to their Government for a greater measure of sympathy 
and consideration towards the shipping industry than has hitherto 
been extended to them. ats 

It must not be forgotten that British shipping played a vital 
part in the war, and, in my view, the British Nation cannot, 
under any circumstances, afford to let its Mercantile Marine take 
a secondary place. 

Frac DiscrimINaTION. 

Another outstanding factor in shipping since the war has been 
the growing tendency among certain nations to discriminate in 
various ways against the ships of nationalities other than their 
own, such as debarring them from participation in coastwise 
trade, imposing much heavier dues and customs charges in the. 
case of foreign ships than against their own, and otherwise. 

Great Britain has stood for centuries for the freedom of the 
seas, and extends to vessels of all nations the same treatment 
in all respects as to her own. It is to the interests of all that 


the seven seas should be free, and I hope that all discriminatory 
measures may be dropped. 


Fa? 


a? 
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contrary, foreign nations impose restrictions and 
on British Mercantile Marine, it may be 
= for Great Britain, in self-protection, to reconsider her 
— There is an Act of Parliament of 1853, which has 
posit on the Statute Book for 70 years, giving the British 
- palitlion at any moment power to take immediate measures 
pce her Mercantile Marine against unfair discrimination. 
ad 4 announced in the Report, the Court has appointed Mr. 
W. Clark to be a Director of the Company and he comes up 
J re-election to-day. Mr. Clark’s service with the R.M.S.P. 
tends over a period of 41 years, and he has been General 
Manager for the past ten years. He is at present on a visit 
to New York on the Company’s business. : 
| would like to take this opportunity of expressing the thanks 
the Court for the care and attention which Mr. Clark and 
the Assistant Managers, Officials and Staff, at home, abroad and 
at sea, have devoted to the interests of the Company. 


SUPERANNUATION 


In connection with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
and its allied steamship lines, we have within the last few years 
established no less than seven Superannuation Fund Associations 
for the benefit of their respective staffs. 

These Superannuation Funds together have a total membership 
of 5,874, and already have accumulated an aggregate capital of 
61,419,715 invested in the names of trustees in trustee securities. 
Whilst they are all based on the contributory principle, which, 
in my opinion, is the best in the interests of all concerned, it is 
noteworthy that, out of the total invested funds of £1,419,715, 
the sum of 41,155,710 has been provided by the respective 
companies, or over 80 per cent. of the total Investment Fund. 

I am glad to say that the Royal Mail Superannuation Fund 
continues to grow and the membership continues to increase. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


There was never a time in my experience when it was more 
difficult than at present to forecast the future. One thing only 
is certain, and that is that no trade in the world moves in more 
regular cycles than the shipping industry. It is now just over 
two years since the post-war shipping boom collapsed. The 
prices of commodities and also of ships, although they may not 
have reached bottom, are now tending to stabilize, and in some 
cases, even slightly to advance. 

I am still strongly of the opinion that we shall not witness a 
real revival in trade and commerce in this country and secure 
work for all the unemployed until two things happen, namely : 
Coal is available for industry and commerce at considerably under 
41a ton; and the present heavy burden of taxation is very sub- 
stantially reduced, including the total abolition of the Corporation 
Profits Duty. 

If and when these things are brought about, as I hope they 
may be, business all round should steadily improve, and when 
business improves this Company, with its world-wide ramifica- 
tions, will be in a position to take advantage of the better con- 
ditions and continue to take no small share in the development 
of the trade of the Empire. 

The report was carried unanimously. 


HAMBROS BANK, LIMITED 


Tue TENTH ANNUAL MeetTING of the shareholders in Hambros 
Bank, Ltd., was held on the Ist inst. at the offices of the com- 
pany, 41-43, Bishopsgate, E.C. 

Sir Everard Hambro, K.C., V.O., the Chairman, presided. 

The Secretary, Mr. J. H. Roscoe, having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The Chairman said : 

“ Gentlemen, 

“You will find laid on the table the Directors’ Report and 
the Statement of Accounts for the year ending the 31st of March 
last, and I will assume that, according to our usual custom, we 
may take them as read. 

“The balance-sheet calls for no special remark, except, per- 
haps, that it reflects the period of trade slackness through which 
we are passing, which is shown by the decrease in acceptances 
and holding of bills and the increase in Government Securities. 
Of these Securities 60 per cent. are short-dated, which we feel 
justified in regarding as cash. 

“One other item which perhaps requires explanation is the 
Premises Account, which has risen from £220,000 to £315,000. 
This is due to the fact that our Old Broad Street premises were 
not included last year; both these properties we consider con- 
servatively valued. 

“The Bank has had a successful year, and before formally 
moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, I shall be 
a to reply to any questions or observations from any share- 
older.’’ 

After questions and observations from shareholders the Chair- 
man then moved: ‘‘ That the Report of the Directors and 
audited Statement of Accounts to 31st March, 1922, already 
printed and circulated amongst the shareholders, and as pre- 
sented to this meeting, be received, adopted and entered upon 
the Minutes.’’ 

Mr. H. Bendixson seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 
Proceedings. 


NOW READY 


Cloth, with Biographical Notes, 3/G net. 
Class-room edition, stiff covers, 2/- net. 


140 poems by 72 authors 
including 


“*A.E.”’ (G. Russell) 
Maurice Baring 
Hilaire Belloc 
Laurence Binyon 
Edmund Blunden 
Rwbert Bridges 
Rupert Brooke 

T. E. Brown 

A. H. Bullen 

G. K. Chesterton 
Padraic Colum 
Walter de la Mare 


John Drinkwater 
“* Michael Field 
J. E. Flecker 
John Galsworthy 
W. W. Gibson 
Thomas Hardy 
Ralph Hodgson 
A. E. Housman 
Violet Jacob 
Rose Macaulay 
Masefield 
Alice Meynell 


Charlotte Mew 
Harold Monro 
T. Sturge Moore 
Sir H. Newbolt 
Robert Nichols 
Moira O'Neill 
Siegfried Sassoon 
Edward Shanks 
Edward Thomas 
Francis Thompson 
Herbert Trench 
W. B. Yeats 


Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 


3 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAM.- 
SHIP CO., LTD. 


Sir John Latta, Bart., presiding on the 31st May at the 
annual meeting of the Nitrate Producers’ Steamship Co., Ltd., 
held at 20, Billiter Buildings, London, E.C., said that when 
they last met the outlook was gloomy in the extreme, and re- 
mained so. The Company’s West Coast business since the war 
had been non-existent. They had not had a steamer in that 
region during the year. To make matters worse the Chilian 
Government had decided to reserve their coasting trade to them- 
selves. He thought that in their own interests it would prove 
a mistaken policy, but unfortunately that did not help the Com- 
pany. They were, however, lucky in being able to secure profit- 
able contracts elsewhere. The Board were recommending a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. for the last six months, with a bonus of 5 per 
cent., both free of tax, which, with the interim dividend already 
paid, made 15 per cent. for the year, or roughly 22 per cent. 
with tax. They were not likely to be able to repeat this distri- 
bution. 

He need not enlarge on the present burdensome taxation, but 
he might mention that during the last six years the company had 
had to pay 100 per cent. per annum on their capital, or a total 
of £935,000. Labour appeared to think that competitive effi- 
ciency might be ignored to-day. It made demands without first 
verifying whether the source to which the employer was tied 
could stand the strain. Unions had reached such perfection that 
their leaders wielded greater power in the business destiny of the 
country than was exercised by the Government itself. These 
leaders, it might be from lack of experience, or from nervous- 
ness, or from want of capacity, shirked the responsibility which 
the power they wielded entailed. Their onesided restrictive 
policy—as they had no power over foreign unions—occasioned 
much needless unemployment. Thousands of artizans, with their 
hands in their pockets, lounging on pier heads and encouraged 
by Government “‘ doles,’’ had during the last three years callously 
looked on as ship after ship had proceeded for repairs to the 
Continent, simply handing over their daily bread to foreign com- 
petitors with pitiable indifference. 

The time had arrived, he thought, when a permanent business 
man’s watch-dog committee should be created at the House of 
Commons, and he pointed out that such a committee would be 
most serviceable in many ways. The industrious and enterpris- 
ing citizen had not only to stand the gibes of the thriftless, but 
had to pay income-tax of 6s. (next year 5s.), super-tax 6s., and 
had to put aside 2s. for death duties, leaving only 6s. in the £ 
to live on and to meet charitable and other payments expected 
of him. Apart from that, and this was the most important 
factor, the capital that yielded these taxes remained a standing 
trade security, as well as part of the banking strength of the 
country. 
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Miscellaneous. 


COOLEST THEATRE IN LONDON 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily 1.45 to 10.30 (Sundays 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
WHIT-MON., TUES. and WED.— 
WILL ROGERS IN “HONEST HUTCH” 


From the story “Old Hutch Lives Up To It"’ 
by Garret Smith 


and DOROTHY DALTON in 

“THE IDOL OF THE NORTH,” etc. 
Next THURS., FRI. and SAT.— 

“SEVEN YEARS BAD LUCK,” featuring MAX LINDER, 
HAROLD LLOYD in * DON’T WEAKEN,” 
and “THE MELODY OF DEATH” 
From the story by Edgar Wallace, etc. 
Table Phote Dinners, 6.30—9.0. Yeas. Suppers. Soda Fountain. 


LONDON PAVILION 


NIGHTLY, 8.15. 


(Gerrard 704). (Last Week) 


HARRY LAUDER 


AND VARIETY PROGRAMME. 


HARRY LAUDER 


Last London Appearance for 3 Years. 
Matinees, TUES., WED. and SAT., at 2.30. 


CUT THIS OUT 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW” post free each week for one year, 
for which I enclose Cheque for 41 10s. 


Name 


Address 


Date 


and BRITISH INDIA (,°, 

P & O Passenger and Freight oan” 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 


Address for all Passenger Busin P. & O. House, kspur 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or Business: 122, St. Street, 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Lerdenhalt Street, London, 


BOOKS.—Don Quixote, trans. by Shelton 
21s. ; Knipe’s Evolution in the Past, 1912, 21s. Conte Mysti 
Rose, a Study of Primitive Marriage, 1902, cs Wexe ystic 
Human Marriage, 1902, 42s. Doves Press Edition — 
Lost, full vellum, 1902, £30; Rupert Brooke, Collected — 
Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large san! 
copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. Od.; Merriman’s Novels. 
blue cloth, scarce, 43; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace. 18s. 
another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s. Od.; Dibdin’s Songs, 1949 
2 vols., 30s.; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, Ist edit 4 vols. 
1781, 30s.; Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s.; Baxter 
Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter, with 140 pla " 
just issued, £3 5s. Od.; Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine i te 
type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; Dramatic Works of St. Toke 
Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s.; Debrett’s 
Peerage, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin 
Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, illus., by 
René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booksuop, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


3 vols., 1908, 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UPLICATING and TYPEWRITING.—Orders executed 
promptly by The Stuart Literary and Typewriting Bureau, 
18 and 19, Great Russell Street, London, at an assured 
saving of 33} % on present-day prices. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 

OUND MODERN EDUCATION. Every care. Beautiful 

climate and surroundings. Games, bathing and riding. High- 

est references. For particulars apply The MISSES BAIRD. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on 

Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 om Platinum. Cash or offer by 
return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned post free. Best 
prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. CANN 
& CO., 69a, Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


ETTIE GRAINGER (Literary Typist). Authors recom- 
mend for promptitude and accuracy: specialist in mechanics 
of writing. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copies, 3d. Cir- 

culars and documents for }d. postage at lowest rates.—9, Stafford 

Road, Darlaston, S. Staffs. 


Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 
original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 
lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 


Visi:ore te London ‘and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


** Very emphatically tops them al!."—Datty GraPuic. 


LONDO brilliant book.” —Tue Tours. 


“ Particularly 
AND By Sir E.T. COOK. 5th Edition Revieed. 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
"The best handbook to London Dairy 
Illustratiens. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 
60 WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


th ti M & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 4/- 
ITALIAN RIVIERA. | WEST S*ITZERLAND & CHAMONIX. 


Illustrati 6M 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 
N. WEVON CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 


2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Hand boek to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llang —Darlington. Lesdon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New Y 
Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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pisodes of the Month 
= are Japan, Please! By IYEMASA TOKUGAWA 


Truth and Falsehood in High Places By CENTURION 
Author of “ The Man who Didn't Win the War”’ 


France, the Good Milch Cow 
By STEPHANE LAUZANNE, 
Editor-in-Chiet of Le Matin 


A Way out of our -Troubles—Empire Re-Settlement 
By FRANK FOX 


Animal Mind By MISS FRANCES PITT 


Lawn Tennis—Some Hints one 
- GORDON LOWE 
Mr. Balfour 


By CIVIS 
tions of the Dyak Tribes 
By HER HIGHNESS THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 


Secret Societies in Modern Politics 
By ADOLPHE SMITH 


The Territorial Cadet Force By HERBERT WAUGH 


Intelligentsia By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD, 
Author of Priestcraft 


ABloodless Bull-Fight in Proveace By LIONEL JAMES 


The Federal Territory of Australia 
By REAR-ADMIRAL GORDON SMITH, C.M.G 


Correspondence Section : 
The syron Centroversy By H. de F, MONTGOMERY 
A Review from the ae "by, }. ST. LCE STRACHEY 
“New: and their 


spapers aires” 
= By VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE 


Price 3s. net. 
43 Duke Street, St. James's, London, $.W.1. 


MODERN FRENCH ART 


The following important illustrated articles dealing with MODERN 
FRENCH ART in painting have the BurLincton Maca- 
zz. Copies of these issues may ie obtained at >. each = = 
5s. 6d.) except Nos. 149, ~- 173, 75. 178, 179, , 188, and 189, 
which are 2s. 6d. each (post free 3s.). 


FRENCH ART OF THE LAST 100 YEARS 
June 1922. 2s. 6d. (post free 33.7 


This number includes articles by Roger Fry and Walter Sickert» 
illustrations on exhibitions now being held in London 
aris. 


French Painting in the Cust 
Degas: Three Heads Anon. 
te of Degas 
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. George 
Walter Sickert 

= Charpentier and her Family, 

by Renoir... Léonce Bénédité 
Manet at the ae ‘Gallery Lionel Cust 
“Paul Cézanne,” by 

a composition au in on +. Roger 
Vincent Van Gogh oe Ro Ma e-Riefstahl 
Vincent Van Gogh, Letters... on «. F. Melian Stawell 
Six Drawings by Rodin Randolph Schwabe 
—_— French Art at the Mansard Galleries x. S. P. 

Maurice Denis 


of Mailloi Roger Fry 
WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBER. 

THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is recognised as authoritative on 
— of Art and Art History from the earliest times to the present 


ts contributors are the highest authorities on their respective 
a Its illustrations are finer than those of any other Art 


8 


Magazine, and the Magazine aims in its reviewing at being a complete 
guide to the Litcrature of the Fine Arts. 


Among the subjects dealt with are :— 
Architecture, Arms and Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese 
Porcelain, Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Furniture, Old Glass, 
saalatures, Old Silver, Pewter, Plate, Paintings, Sculpture, Tapestries, 


A Classified List of ae, Le a Articles Published can be obtained 
REE on Apblication. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


For Connoisseurs. ‘Illustrated. Published Monthly. 2/6 net. 
17 OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


A MIND AT EASE 


Your future home comforts and leisure in old age depend 
on the provision you make to-day. 

By means of the Brisish Dominions Investment Endow- 
ment Assurance you can make absolutely sure of monetary 
Provision for later life. A Policy can be taken up for any 
amount; to each Policy substantial profits are added; 
during payment of premiums you are entitled to the special 
rebate on Income tax; the sum assured cannot depreciate 
in value; in the event of your death before the pelicy 
matures the full amount assured will be reg to your wife 
or dependents. 


out a place your at ease. 


BRITISH 


32 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
ASSETS EXCEED £20000,000 


PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 


by an Endowment Assurance. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1 


HEFFER: CAMBRIDGE 
THE SPIRIT OF OUR LAWS 


By HERMAN COHEN, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition, Revised to date. Crown 8vo., cloth. 
Price 9/- net. Postage 8d. 


“It has a place all its own in the libr: of books on ea. and 
its reappearance in an im) form will be welcomed by ma besides 
those for whom it is primarily intended—the * general 

We think there will be many who will thank him for it, for the book is one 
for the student as well as for the ‘ man in the street.’""—Law Journal 

“A revised issue of a book very useful to the layman, as we can testify, 
having made good use of the first edition.”—Guardian. 

“A singularly interesting and w«-. volume a “distinguished Oxford 
scholar and barrister-at-law. . . read, I find in the little treatise 
the charm of simplicity and intimate ik, . « + He seems 3 talk with us 
by the way - until the origin, co ag and devel organism 
of the body of law into which we have n born looks lovely, kind, even 
benevolent, and we feel disposed to uncover when passing a policeman.” — 
Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


CAMBRIDGE: W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
LONDON : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd. 


AND FROM ALL BOOKSFLLERS 


The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—JUNE, 1922. 
The Genoa Tournament. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
The German “‘ Coming War ” Books. By Francis Gribble. 
Marshal Lyautey: the Man and His Work. Fe John Bell. 
An American at Genoa. By James Davenport Whelpley. 
Will Chaos Return? By J. Ellis Barker. 
The Future of Mr. Lloyd George. 
By W. Permewan, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
The Conservative Programme : A Suggestion. 

By Anthony M. Ludovici 
The King of Siam: An Appreciation. By W. G. Hole. 
The Jewish Problem in England. By oats Melville. 
The Influence of Paris on the Comity of Nations. 


By Julius M. Price. 
The Adriatic and its Problem. By Marchese Donghi. 
F. G. Bell 


Nicholas Poussin. By Esther S. Sutro. 
Some Aspects of Portuguese Literature. By Aubrey 
Oberammergax and its Passion Play. By Gerald Maxwell. 
‘** Fond of Animals.’? By Maude Annesley, F.ZS. 
The Ascent of Mount Everest. 
By Frederick A. Edwards, F.R.G.S. 
A Correction 


Correspondence : . By J. Ww. Poynter 
Index. 
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OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESCO, LONDON. 


Cut down your 
tobacco bill 


—not by smoking less, not by 
saving a neminal penny per 
ounce, but by choosing a good 
mixture that burns slowly 
and evenly and never runs 
to waste in the form of dust 
—a mixture each pipeful of 
which lasts longer and gives 
more complete satisfaction 
than any other you have tried. 


varying freshness, its uniform ex- 
cellence of quality and a delightful 
fragrance that never ceases to charm 


THREE AUNS 
Tobacco 


Sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets - I-oz. 1/2—2-0z. 2/4 
Tins - 2oz, 2/5—4-0z. 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britesm and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
7473 


London County Westminster 
and Parr’s Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836, 


Chairman: WALTER LEAF, 
Deputy-Chairmen : Sm MONTAGU TURNER, R. HUGH TENNANT 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL... £33,600,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL 9,003,718 

(Slst 1921.) 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts ...... £317,655,838 


Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Chief General Manager: JOHN RAE. 


Foreign Branch Office: 82, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
AFFILIATED ABROAD. 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S FOREIGN BANK, LTD 
BRANCHES IN BELGIUM, FRANCE AND SPAIN 


Every description of British and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted 


AFFILIATED IN IRELAND, 
ULSTER BANK LIMITED. 


All Cheques on the Ulster Bank will be collected 
for Customers of this Bank, free of Commission. 


The Bank is represented by Branches or Agents in all the Principal 
Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom and has C 
throughout the 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY ™ 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £47,000.000 ANNUAL INCOME £6.750,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
W. C. FisHer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


HE ADDRESS of the Editorial, 

Publishing and Advertising Offices 

of The Saturday Review is 9 King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone Number : Gerrard 3157. 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- per 
annum, at home and abroad. 


rd $157, two lines), in the Parish of St. E. 


Printed for the Proprictors, Tue Suvvenes Review, Lro., 9, King Street, Cevent Garden ee: Gerra ’ 
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